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_ Two military and naval cadet school 
stories complete in this number. 
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“* Clif Faraday will have the freshness salted out of him down there,” chuckled Crane. 
(‘‘ Clif Faraday’s Failure,’ Complete in this number.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON MISCHIEF BENT. 


“Tf we are caught the old man will 
keelhaul us, Clif.’ 

‘If we are caught, Joy. Don’t worry 
yourself into a fever about that. ‘There’s 
no danger. Anyway the fun is worth the 
risk. Where’s Nanny and Trolley ?”’ 

‘Coming. Had to bump their ham- 
mocks to awaken them. That Jap, Trol- 
ley, must be a descendant of the Seven 
Sleepers. He——’’ 

‘“Sh-h! here comes a cadet officer.”’ 

Two youthful figures clad in the pic- 
turesque white working clothes worn by 
United States naval cadets, dropped si- 
lently to the deck behind a huge nawser 
reel. 

They remained as motionless as statues 
while a tall, erect cadet wearing a sword 
slowly walked past their hiding-place. 

He paused and glanced around suspi- 
clously. The faint light from a forecastle 
lamp cast grotesque shadows here and 
there, shadows which seemed to his criti- 
cal mind to conceal any number of cadets 
bent on deviltry. 

‘‘T heard voices in here,’’ he muttered. 
‘It’s some of those confounded plebes. 
I’d give a good deal to catch one, espe- 
cially that fresh ‘function’ Clif Faraday.”’ 

“That’s you,’’? breathed Joy, behind 
the reel, with a suspicion of a chuckle. 

‘It shows how important I am,’’ re- 
torted Clif. ‘‘It’s a great thing to be fa- 
mous even if only as a fresh plebe.”’ 

The cadet officer listened quietly for a 
moment, then he drew his sword. 

“Tf any one is hiding in the corners IJ] 
soon make them squeal,’’ he said aloud. 


He industriously t poked the weapon into 
all the shadowy spots and finally reached 


the hawser reel. 


‘This is a likely place,’’ he muttered. 
‘‘Used to hide there myself when on my 


- first practice cruise.’’ 


The sharp-pointed sword slit the dark- 
ness back of the reel and met with an ob- 
stacle which seemed soft and yielding. 

‘Ah, what’s that??? exclaimed the 
cadet OnIcer, erimly. ‘I’ve found some- 
thing.’ } 

He bore hard upon the hilt, but no 
sound came from the corner. Withdraw- 
ing the sword he gave another thrust, and 
with the same result. 

This puzzled him. The iiuephiaiine ex- 
pression faded- from his face, and he re- 
luctantly restored the sword to its scab- 
bard. 

‘““Must be some old dunnage or a coil 
of rope. Thought I had a plebe sure.”’ 

The mellow sound of a_ bell floated 
down from above—clang, clang! clang, 
clang! clang, clang! clang!’ 

‘Seven bells, eleven-thirty o’clock. 
Heigh-o! Half an hour longer, then [’1l 
have a chance to turn in. Fellows outside 
who want to become naval cadets think 
this life is all romance and fun. They’re 
in their little beds snoozing now with 
never a cate, and here I am _ pacing the 
deck of the old Monongahela at sea, and 
trying my best to catch a plebe on a 
racket. Humph! wish I’d stayed home.”’ 

Still soliloquizing, the young officer 
sauntered from the forecastle and slowly 
disappeared in the gloom enshrouding the 
quarter-deck. 

‘“By Jake! I thought he had caught us 
dead to rights,’’ said Joy, backing out 


« 
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from behind the reel. ‘‘Hi, Clif! he’s 
gone!’ | 

‘Glad of that,’? came the reply, and 
Faraday emerged into view on his hands 
and knees. 

‘It was a close call,’’ he added, as he 
straightened up. 

“Ves, The way he thrust about with 
that confounded sword I thought he 
would surely pink one of us. I hate 
swords, anyway. ‘They are the distin- 
guishing mark of a warrior, and you 
know what a manof peaceIam. The 
olive branch is the true—what in thun- 
der is that?”’ 

He stooped and pointed to a bright red 
stain which was spreading on Clif’s white 
~ duck trousers just above the knee. 

‘CWhat’s the matter, Clif? Why, chum, 
you are wounded.”’ 

“Tt is nothing—a mere scratch,’’ re- 
plied Faraday, coolly. 

“Nothing ??’—Joy was hastily examin- 
ing a jagged hole in the duckcloth— 
“Nothing? It’s a sword wound. Clif, 
that cadet officer cut you.”’ , 

“Oh, I guess he pinked me a little. 
But it isn’t worth making a fuss about. 
I'll go down and get Henry, the sick- 
bayman, to give mea bit of bandage. In 
the meantime meet Trolley and Nanny 
and have them——”’ he gasped, slightly, 
and his handsome face blanched with 
pain—‘‘have them ready. Ill be back in 
a minrute.”’ 

He walked away, striving his utmost 
to keep from limping. His hands were 
clinched and his white teeth were firmly 
set. A little trail of blood marked his 
course to the forward hatchway. 

“Well, of all the plucky customers, 
he certainly takes the medal,’’? murmured 
Joy, following his chum’s retreating fig- 
ure with his eves. ‘‘By Jake! if it had 
been ime I’d yelled like a Comauche In- 
dian. What nerve, what wonderful 
Herve.” 

He was dancing about in an excited 
manner when two youths, one small and 
the other squat and burly, slipped into 


the circle of light from the shadows for-- 


ward. 

The latter youth whom, from his pecu- 
liar ‘counteriance was evidently a subject 
of the Emperor of Japan, held up both 
hands in evident amazement. 
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“Ouick, Nanny!’? he  exclaimed- 
“Something happen. Look at Joy. He 
crazy. Never seen him like that before.”’ 

The slight youngster with him also 
seemed surprised. He stared at the lanky 
plebe for a moment, then gave a quick 
glance around. 

“What's the matter?’ he cried. 
‘“Where’s Clif? Speak, confound you! 
Has anything happened——”’ 

A hand was thrust over his mouth from 
behind and he was dragged down close to 
the side of the topgallant forecastle. 

“Sh-h! Some one come from aft,’’ 
whispered Trolley. | 

The latter with Joy crouched alongside 
the littlelad and the trio waited in breath- 
less silence while the tall figure of the 
cadet officer slowly appeared into view. 

The new-comer cast a glance around 
the apartment, then he turned on his heel 
and walked away. Before he had gone 
ten paces, he suddenly wheeled and 
looked back. 


But the hidden plebes were too shrewd 
to be caught by such an ancient trick. 
They had played ‘‘hide and seek’? before, 
and with suspicious cadet officers, too. 

Evidently disappointed at his failure, 
the youthful officer again vanished. After 
aimoment the three plebes came out, 
Trolley and Nanny chuckling merrily, 
but Joy with the inevitable funereal ex- 
pression still upon his mealancholy face. 

“Thought we were durned fools,’? 
erinned Nanny. ‘“‘It’ll take a smarter 
chump than Corporal Sharp to catch 
tis. 7” 

“He no in it somewhat,’’ said the 
Japanese youth, who had a penchant for 
slang and a wonderful facility for twist- 
ing it. ‘‘Him got to get a motion on him 
before he——’’ 


“But what about Clif?’’? anxiously in- 
terrupted Nanny. ‘‘Where is he?”’ 

“Down in the sick bay,’’ replied Joy, 
gloomily. 

‘Why—what——’”’ 


‘Cadet Corporal Sharp stuck him with’ 


his sword.’”’ . 

‘The deuce! I go stick him.”’ 

The exclamation came from Trolley. 
He started off, but his two companions 
caught him each by an arm. 

“Don’t be a chump,’’ said Joy. ‘‘ You 
will only get yourself into a scrape. You 
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can’t attack a cadet officer, man. It would 
be rank mutiny.’’ 

“T no care. He hurt Clif Faraday, and 
him my good friend. I fight for Clif any 
week. Let go.”’ 

71] beat your fat head to a jelly if 
you move a finger!’’ cried Nanny, throw- 
ing both arms about his neck. 


This blood-curdling threat and the fact 
that the little Jad’s arms were almost 
choking him, caused the pugnacious Jap 
to desist. 

‘CAll right,’? he muttered, reluctantly. 
“T lick him out of sight sometime. Him 
heart Clif.” 

He ended with a long string of Japanese 
expletives, and peace was restored once 
more. 

‘How did it happen ?’’ queried Nanny, 
addressing Joy. 

The lanky cadet explained briefly, add- 
ing, with unusual animation: 

“T hadn’t the least idea Clif was being 
wounded. The boy never whimpered, and 
that sword was uncommon keen. It must 
have hurt like the deuce.’ 

‘It would take more ae that to ciate 
Clif Faraday cry out,’’? said Nanny, 
proudly. ‘‘I never saw such a_ fellow. 
He’s simply wonderful. ”’ 

‘‘He’s got a great head.”? 

“Him beat the deck,.”” 


“Took at what he has done since we 
all entered the Naval’ Academy last 
June,’’ continued Nanny, warmly. 
“Why, before he came in, the plebes 
didn’t dare breathe. Crane and that 
crowd ruled the roost and thought, simply 
because they were meinbers of the third 
class that they could make us plebes eat 
dirt.’? 


‘*Clif showed them two or one things,”’ 
chimed in Trolley. -‘‘He whip the stock- 
ings on the whole gang. He beat ’em at 
every point. If it no was for Clif we 
would not be nothing. Hurray!’ 

‘*And he isn’t a bit vindictive either,”’ 
said Joy. ‘‘When Jackson, the third class- 
man was ill in Madeira, Clif brought him 
fruit and the latest papers from shore.”’ 

‘‘And Jackson hated him like poison, 
too. Now they say he swears by Clif, and 
his whole class is going to cut him for 
it,’ 

“Clif he no stuck up because he cadet,”’ 
observed Trolley, reminiscently. ‘‘I see 


him explaining things to one of the sail- 
ors yesterday.”’ 

‘‘And he gave that poor fellow who 
was sent ashore to the hospital five dollars 
for expenses.”’ 

There is no telling how much longer 
this song of praise would have continued 
if there had not come a startling interrup- 
tion just then. 

The three plebes were so interested in 
their theme that no one observed the 
stealthy approach froin aft of a figure clad 
as a cadet officer. 

The first intimation of danger was a 
rapid step, and a stern voice, saying in 
muffled tones: 

‘‘What are you doing here, sir? Your 
names, please.’’ 

“Oh, ;. dtd i ats 
Nanny. 

Trolley stepped up to the new-comer 
and drew back his clinched fist. 

‘‘T fix you now for hurting Clif!’ he 
cried, threateningly. But the blow never 
fell; 


Sharpe!’’ groaned 


—— 


CHAPTER II. 


PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


A low but merry laugh came from the. 
supposed cadet officer, and he removed his 
cap with a mocking bow. 

“‘Clif Faraday!’ stammered Ore 
starting back. 

“OLE, by all that’s wonderful!’ elie 
rused Joy and Nanny. 


“Vou fellows are easily fooled,’? 
laughed Clif. ‘‘Why, you were white in 
the face. The next time you have sume- 


thing important to talk about just go down 
in the hold.’ 

‘Important subject,’’ chuckle Nanny. 
‘“’That’s good. How egotistical he is. We 
were talking about you all the time.’’ 

‘T good mind ‘to lick you anyhow,”’ 
said Trolley, whose beaming face belied 
his words. ‘‘You fool me plenty good. I 
think I see my finish.”’ 

‘“Whatin the world are you doing in 
those duds?’ asked Joy. 

‘‘Got mine all stained with blood, and 
thought I would use Thorpe’s. He’s 
asleep and he don’t know the difference. 
Glad the idea struck me. It helped me to 
teach you fellows the importance of being 
careful. Have you got the things?”’ 
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Joy produced a bundle and opened it, 
displaying to view a small jacket, a 


diminutive pair of trousers and a smart-— 


looking cap. ‘The whole -formed a com- 
plete suit in miniature of the naval cadet 
uniform. 

In large white letters upon the back of 
the jacket were the words: 


“NAVAL CADET CRANE 
: Third Class Chump.’’ ' 


“He'll have a spasm when. he sees 
this,’’ chuckled Clif. ‘‘He looks like a 


monkey anyway, and when we get this 


suit on that baboon the captain got in 
Bermuda, and turn it loose there’]l be 
more fun than a country circus.’’ 

“Did you bring the bell, Trolley ?”’ 
asked Joy. 

The Japanese youth drew a small hand 
bell, and three tin cups from. beneath his 
blouse. 

He exhibited the latter articles with a 
prodigious grin, and said: 

“T find these two. ‘They make bully 


noise. That monk, he nodo something 
when he find them tied to him neck. 
Hurray !”’ 


“What did you find below, Nanny ?’’ 
queried Clif. 

‘““The cage is just outside the captain’s 
door,’’ replied the little cadet. ‘‘It’s fast- 
~ ened with a lock, but I bribed the steward 
to give me.the key. He hates the idea of 
tending to a monk, and he was glad 
enough to help us.”’ 

‘“‘Rorward, then,’’ briefly conimanded 

Faraday. 
As they crept toward the hatchway 
leading to the gundeck a youth scantily 
attired in night clothes hastily rose from 
- acrouching position on the upper steps 
- of the ladder and vanished below. | 

Before Clif and his companions had 
reached the top of the ladder he was clear 
across the deck stooping under a haim- 
mock. 

Peeping out he saw the unsuspecting 
quartette of plebes file silently aft toward 
tue officers’ quarters. 

‘Ha! ha! it’s a good thing I felt rest- 
less to-night,’ grimly laughed the 
watcher. ‘‘Going to decorate the cap- 
tain’s new monkey, Clif Faraday, eh? 
And make Crane a laughing _ stock. 
Well, we’ll see. It’s along time since I 
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have had achance to square some of the 
debts between us, but I’1] do it now as 
sure as my name is Judson Greene.”’ 

He paused and thought for a moment, 
then resumed, muttering to himself. 


‘Shall I call Spendly and try to outwit 


them, or let Crane know what’s going 


on. I’d rather do the latter, as he can get 
alot of his classmates together and haze 
the stuffing out of Faraday, but Iam a 
plehe myself, and the fellows would raise 
Pxion t care. Ili. risk 1t.”’ 


He hurried over to a hammock across 
the deck and shook it stealthily. His 
efforts soon brought results. 

‘What in the dev——”’ 

Sli-n! Crane, I say, Crane!’ 


A leg appeared over the edge of the 
hammock, then a _ surly, frowning face 
followed. The occupant of the hammock 
was on the point of breaking out into an 
indignant protest when Greene hastily in- 
terposed. 


‘“Get up and dress,’’ he whispered, ea- 





gerly. ‘*‘There’s something afoot. Fara- 
day——”” 
CCVes?”? 


‘‘He’s going to spring a scheme on 
you. Get some fellows and I'll show you 
how to stop it.’’ 


Crane was wide awake by this tiine. 
The mere nentioning of the name of his 
hated enemy was enough. 


Springing lightly to the floor, he 


slipped into a pair of duck trousers and 


a blouse, the while plying Judson with 
questions. 


“They are going to make a monkey of 
me, eli? Well, we’ll see if we can’t make 
a whole jungle full of them. Gota suit 
with my name on it, and asa third class 
chump, have they? I’d like to break 
Faraday’s face. Blast him! he’s caused 
more trouble to the third class than a 


thousand other plebes. The service is go-. 


ing to the deuce when a fresh ‘function’ 
like him can defy the whole third class. 
Now, if they were all like you,’’ here 
Judson winced, ‘we'd be all right. Hand 
ine that sock. /That’s it. Coine on.”’ 


Crane hurried to several other ham- 
mocks and soon half dozen half-clad third 
class cadets were gathered in a secluded 
spot discussing in whispers a plan to cap- 
ture and subdue their mortal enemy, Clif 
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Faraday, the ‘‘freshest plebe the Academy 
ever saw.”’ 

‘I’ve got a scheme,’’ exclaimed Crane 
at last, and he was so excited that several 
prompt ‘‘sh-h’s!’? came from his coim- 
panions. 
lower tone. 

‘*Tt’ll break that fresh duck’s heart.”’ 

‘“What’s the plan ?”’ 

‘Tell it quick.” 

‘‘Wait a moment,’’’ interrupted a cadet 
from) Iowa named Pierce. 

He glanced suspiciously at Judson, and 
added: 

‘What's this plebe doing here? He be- 
longs to Faraday’s crew. 

“T don? t,’’ protested Greene. 

‘“No, he’s a sneak,’’? put in another 
cadet, contemptuously. ‘'He’s a traitor 
and a turncoat. I guess Faraday wouldn’t 
have hin. Faraday’s square, anyway. He 
fights fair.”’ 

“That's what 1 say,’’ ~Said/ sanotier 
cadet. ‘‘If that sneak is going to have 
anything to do with it I’]] draw out.”? 

SSocwill 1." 

“You fellows 
up,’’ growled Crane, 
Judson. ‘‘He’s not in this affair. 
gave ime a bit of information.”? 

Greene slipped away without listening 
to further argument. His face burned 
with something as near shame as his mean 
petty nature could feel. ~Thoroughly dis- 
confited, he went to his hammock and 
turned in, and that was the last of hiin 
for that night. 

After a few further words, Crane ex- 
plained his great plan. It was received 
with enthusiasm, and the half-dozen 
cadets started on the trail of Clif Faraday 
and his chunis. 


needn’t get your backs 
making a sign to 
He just 


CHAPTER Ii. 


THE REVOLT OF JOCKO. 


In the meantime Clif and his party had 
made their way aft to the vicinity of the 
cabin pantry. 

Their object was, as has been partially 
explained, to enlist the aid if not the 
sympathies of a baboon recently purchased 
by the captain of the Monongahela, ina 
scheme to duly make ridiculous the name 
of one Crane, naval cadet of the third 
class. 


‘It’s oreat,’’? he continued ina . 
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The war between the third class and 
the ‘‘Great Unhazed,’’ as Clif jovially 
called his little band, had progressed with 
but few intermissions of peace since the 
entrance of the new plebes into the Aca- 
deiny. 

The ‘‘war,’’? if it could so be called, 
had thus far resulted decidedly in favor 
of Clif and his friends. The young leader 
had displayed such cleverness and courage 
in outwitting the enemy that the fame of 
the feud had spread outside the Academy. 

On board the practice ship, now re- 
turning from the aynual cruise, the strug- 
gle between the handful of plebes and 
the thizd class was being watched with 
the greatest interest. 

Even Captain Brookes, a stern discipli- 
narian generally, kept himself posted 
through his executive officer. Both were 
graduates of the old Academy, and the 
recollections of their own experiences as ~ 
plebes:and third classmen was still green 
within them. 

Thus far the hazing had been confined 
to the forward deck, but this night Clif 
had boldly decided to invade the sacred 
precincts aft. - 

It was a ticklish undertaking, to at- 
tempt to invade the cage ofa half-wild 
and probably irritable baboon, and to 
clothe him in unaccustomed garments, 
but the reckless plebes gave it little 
thought. 7 

“If the monk kicks up a row we’ll just 
scoot, that’s all,’ remarked Joy.: “‘By 
Jake! it’?1] be worth all the trouble to 
turn the laugh on Crane. ”’ 

‘‘Tf Jocko sees that face of vours he 
will be too paralyzed to chatter,’’ grinned 
Nanny. 

“He! he!’ began Trolley, but Clif 
cheeked his mirth. 

“Shut up that trap,’? he commanded, 
in a whisper. ‘‘You fellows will spoil 
everything. The old man had a ward- 
rooin dinner to-night, and he’ll not sleep 
very inuch. Here’s the cage.’” 

The little party halted in front of a 
wooden box-like affair having a front of 
sinall iron rods. It was about five feet in 
height and four feet deep. 

Despite the boy’s cautious approach 
the occupant was aroused, and the faint 
clank of a chain came from the dark in- 
terior. 
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‘‘His monkship is on to us,’’ said Clif, 
peering into the cage. ‘‘I am afraid he’ll 
be calling the watch before long.”’ 

“Vou show light and I mesmerize 
him,’’ suggested Trolley. ‘‘My eye have 
great power over wild beasts.”’ 

‘‘A good club would have more,’’ com- 
mented Joy. | 

Clif suddenly straightened up. 

‘Why didn’t I think of that before?” 
he exclaimed. 

“*What?’? 

“Chloroform. We'll put the begger 
asleep. Nanny, run forward: and ask 
Henry, the sick bayman, to send mea 
bottle of chloroform andaspray atomizer. 
Say it’s forme. Quick!”’ 

The little plebe vanished, ,and the 
others withdrew from the cage. <A few 
moments later Nanny reappeared and 
gave Clif the articles he had asked for. 

‘“‘VYou certainly take the biscuit,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You can getanything on this ship 
for the asking. I believe the old man 
would give you his best shirt if you sent 
for it. Here’s your chloroform and spray- 
er. Henry almost broke his neck in his 
hurry to get it.”’ 

Clif laughed as he took the articles 
from Nanny’s hands. 

‘Vou are only kidding, youngster,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘You fellows hold your noses 
while I fix the monk.”’ 

He filled the atomizer and thrust the 
nozzle part between the bars. The act 
was evidently viewed asa hostile one by 
Jocko as he gave vent to a shrill screech. 

‘Holy Moses! let him have it!’ ejacu- 
lated Joy. 

Clif sent a fine stream of the drug into 
the cage. It. was a lucky shot, striking 
the animal fairly in the face. There was 
a sputtering, a faint chattering, then all 
was quiet again. 

Nanny hastily produced the key he 
had secured from the steward and in 
much less time than it takes to write it, 
the devil-may-care cadets had poor Jocko 
out upon the deck. 

The animal was still whimpering, but 
another dose of chloroform silenced him. 

“Now for the grand transformation 
scene,’’ chuckled Clif, as he deftly fas- 
tened the little cap upon the baboon’s 
head. ‘‘Darwin’s theory stands every 
chance of complete vindication. Froma 
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monkey to a naval cadet in three minutes 
is pretty fair time.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t take that jong in your 
case, Trolley,’’ insinuated Nanny. ‘* You 
are two parts gorilla now.”’ 

_ “TIT no got mug like a girl no way,” 
retorted the Japanese youth. 


That was a sore point with the little 
cadet and he promptly subsided. The pro- 
cess of transformation went imerrily on 
and Master Monk was soon attired ina 
manner calculated to bring tears of mirth 
to the eyes of an Egyptian mumumiy. 

The uniform fitted him fairly well, and 
the grave, hairy face under the jaunty 
cap was indescribably droll. | 

The boys found it difficult to keep 
from shouting with laughter. Trolley, 

isibiliti aroused, 
chuckled so loudly~ that Clif became 
alarmed. 


Will you quit it??? he exclaimed. 
‘We will have the old man out here as 
—— Gee-whiz! Scoot!”’ 

The alarm followed the sudden opening 
of a door within a dozen feet of them. In 
the opening appeared a figure in pajamas. 
A light in the room behind brought out 
the figure in bold relief. 

It was Captain Brookes! 

Clif was quick-witted enough to dodge 
behind a circular gun rack, dragging the 
stupefied monkey with him. Joy, Nanny 
and Trolley faded away in different di- 
rections and with an alertness born of 
long practice. 

‘What’s up out here, I wonder?”? 
erumbled the Monongahela’s command- 
ing officer. ‘‘I heard that money chatter- 
ing. If any of those mischievous boys 
have been tampering with him DPll— 
hello!”’ 

A cadet in undress darted from the 
darkness forward and brought up almost 
in his arms. Five or six others followed 
the first, almost stumbling over each 
other as they came to a sudden stop. 

‘What's the meaning of——’’ began 
the captain, but before he could finish the 
exclamation the new-comers fled pell- 
mell, 


Captain Brookes was an active man 
despite his years, and he darted in pursuit 
erasping one of the fugitives by the arm 
before he had gone a dozen paces. 

“No you don’t, my fine fellow!”? 
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gasped the irate officer. ‘‘T'wo can play 
at that game. Just come back here and 
let us see who you are. 

As he dragged the aes cadet toward 
the cabin he suddenly noticed that the 
cage door was open. 

“Vou have been 
cried, wrathfully. 
art here, eh ?”’ 

‘‘No-o, s-sir,’’? stammered the prisoner. 
‘CY didn’t see the mo-monkey, sir. Indeed 
i didn’t, sir.’ 

‘Then who did?” 

‘TT dont now, sir.” 

“What are you doing out of your ham- 
mock and in this part of the ship? Are 
you on watch ?”’ 

“No, sir." 

‘Then——”’ 

By that time the captain had escorted 
his captive within the circle of light. As 
the two paused near the door the sound 
of a subdued chuckle and a strange chat- 
tering noise came from the gloom “back of 
thein. 

“By Jake! he’s got Crane,’’ loudly 
whispered a voice. 

Dropping his prisoner, who really was 
the leader of the third-class hazers, Cap- 
tain Brookes made a dash for the spot. 

Before he could reach it, what seemed 
to be a microscopic edition of a naval 
cadet confronted him. ‘There was a howl 
and a shriek and the strange apparition 
made a flying leap, landing upon the 
astounded officer’s breast. 

A hairy paw grasped him by the beard 
and another tore a great slit in his 
pajamas. 

Then with a shrill clattering the object 
sprang for Crane. 

It was Jocko the baboon! 


at my monkey!’’ he 
‘So that is why you 


CHAPTER TV. 
IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY. 


Wild with fright and anger, annoved 
at being disturbed, and almost crazed by 
the strange drug, the animal had quickly 
recovered consciousness and brake from 
Chif’s grasp. 

It must be confessed that the latter made 
little effort to detain Jocko. He saw great 
possibilities of fun in giving him freedom, 
and he not only released the baboon, but 
gave him a pinch for good measure. 
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The first attack heed as already de- 
scribed, then Jocko made a dash for 
Crane, leaving Captain Brookes furious 
with rage and pain. 

The thirdclass cadet divined the ba- 
boon’s intentions in time to turn, Pa not 
to escape. 


He broke for the cabin door eat for 
help at the top of his voice, but when he 
passed through it Jocko was resting com- 
fortably upon his back, and calmly dig- 
ging great furrows in his face and neck. 

The pandemonium had aroused the 
whole ship. The members of the watch 
off duty were tumbling from their ham- 
mocks in alarm, and those on deck were 
choking the hatchways in their efforts to 
reach the scene of disturbance. 


Crane and the monkey in their wild 
dash through the cabin encountered a 
ladder leading above. At that moment 
the executive officer, hurrying to the 
lower deck, had reached the bottom of 
this ladder. 

Crane and he came together with great 
force, and both were sent sprawiing. 

‘Murder! Fire! Ow-w!’’ shrieked the 
terrified cadet. 


The executive officer said something 
stronger, and having in mind a_ possible 
mutiny of the crew, launched forth with 
his sword, which he had hastily snatched 
up. ‘The flat part of the weapon caught 
Master Jocko in the ribs and sent him 
flying toward the iadder. Up this he 
scrambled shrieking with pain.. 

As luck would have it the surgeon, 
erown gray in the service, was about to 
descend. A convivial evening with the 
ward-room mess had somewhat befuddled 
him, and he stopped aghast when his eyes 
fell upon the uncanny object hastily ap- 
proaching. 


Never before in all his experience had 
he seen a naval cadet three feet high and 
with such a strange hairy face. The good 
doctor started to rub his eyes, but sud- 
denly he was set upon, scratched in a 
dozen places, bit in the leg, and almost 
disrobed. 

And then his wails of feat mingled with 
those of Crane. 

In the meantime Clif and his chums 
had gained the upper deck by way of the 
forward hatch. The four boys were al- 
inost breathless from laughing. 
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The racket kicked up by Jocko had 
exceeded their fondest expectations, and 
they were merrily congratulating each 
other as they hurried to the quarterdeck. 

“Ts Crane in it?” chuckled Nanny. 

“Up to his red hair,’’ replied Joy. 

‘This affair will settle that boy’s goose. 
He’ll be willing to salute a plebe after 
this.*’ 

“Did you see him shoot through the 
door with the monk combing his back 
hair ?’? laughed Faraday. ‘‘It was a sight 
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He eyed the four plebes wickedly as they 
approached, and little Nanny fell back 
in alarm. 

‘‘Look out, the brute will jump you,’’ 
he cried, warningly. 

‘‘T got idea,’’ exclaimed Trolley, grasp- 
ing Clif by the arm. 

“Well?” 

‘“We catch monk,”’ 

‘‘And stop the fun? Not much.”’ 

‘‘But it be good for us. We get glory 
for capturing wild monk, see? And 


terres | 


pita 


‘“‘OLIF FARADAY WILL HAVE THE FRESHNESS SALTED OUT OF HIM DOWN THERE,’’ CHUCKLED CRANE (page 1557) 


for old Neptune. And the captain, ha! 
ha! ha!—it’s too rich!”’ 

The boys reached the after hatch just 
as Jocko had finished paying his respects 
to the sugeon. The latter had-collapsed 
on the upper step and was feebly striking 
at the empty air with his clinched hands. 

Jocko was perched on the edge of the 
canopy railing getting his second wind. 


Crane, him get it into the necks for caus- 
ing all trouble. Hurray!’ 

“Tt’s not a bad idea,’’ hastily replied 
Clif. ‘‘Jocko will be caught before long 
anyway, or shot. And we might as well 
get the credit. Rush him, fellows.”’ 

He advanced cautiously, picking up 
the end of arope as he did so. Joy and 
Trolley slipped to the right and the left 
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with the intention of flanking Jocko, and 
Nanny followed close behind Faraday. 

The baboon chattered viciously at them 
and crouched as if for a spring. 

“Throw the rope around him,” di- 
rected the officer of the watch, approach- 
ing from forward. ‘‘Let him have—look 
out?’ 


Jocko, seeing that his enemies meant 
business, concluded to force the fighting. 
With a screech of rage he leaped toward 
Cit. 

The plebe was ready for him, however. 
Swinging the heavy rope’s end he sent it 
flying directly into the animal’s face. 
Jocko staggered back and before he could 
recover himself a thick tarpaulin was 
thrown over him. } 


““Skilfully done!’ called out Captain 
Brookes, emerging from the hatchway. 
‘*Vou deserve credit, Mr. Faraday.”’ 

“Ves sir,’? replied Clif, meekty. 

As poor Jocko was carried below to his 
cage Captain Brookes called the executive 
officer and bade him muster the whole 
crew at daybreak. } 

‘“‘T intend to probe this outrage to the 
bottom,’’ he stormed. ‘‘It us going too 
far when cadets, who are supposed to be 
sleeping in their hammocks, invade the 
after part of the ship and create sucha 
disgraceful disturbance. I fortunately 
know one of the perpetrators’’—here he 
glared at Crane—‘‘and I’!] discover the 
others.”’ | 


“WHurra! I wish he soaks him,’’ said 
- Trolley to Joy. ‘‘Crane no good. Him 
get it this trip.’? 

“By Jake! it’s our time to crow,’ re- 
pied the lanky plebe. ‘‘The third class 
fellows will have to get up before day to 
beat Clif.’ 

Now it chanced that this little bit of 
boasting on Joy’s part started a train of 
circumstances which was destined to 
cause Faraday no end of -trouble before 
the night was over. 

Crane was a youth of remarkably sharp 
hearing. From where he stood he caught 
the words, and they acted like oil on the 
fire of his wrath against Clif. 

“T}] get him yet,’’? he muttered sav- 
agely to himself. ‘‘I’ll carry out my 
scheme if I have to kill him, We’ll see if 
he can defy the whole third class,’ 

The decks were cleared a few moments 
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later, and soon the practice ship was 
silently plowing through the waves asif . 
pandemonium had riever reigued within 
her wooden walls. 

Clif and his merry ‘‘crew’’ retired to 
their respective hammocks after a remi- 
niscent chuckle or two, little suspecting 
the plotting of their arch enemy. 

It was shortly after the changing of the 
watch at eight bells (four o’clock) that 
four half-clad figures stole up to Clif’s 
haminock. One of the figures— Crane— 
bore a stout piece of canvas, and two of 
the others carried ropes. 

Crane stationed himself at the head and, 
giving a signal to his companion, quickly 
wound the canvas about Faraday’s face. 

The rest deftly enveloped him in the 
ropes and soon. they had their victim out 
of the hammock and _ stretched, trussed 
like a fowl, upon the deck. 

‘“Sh-h! step lightly,” muttered the 
head conspirator. ‘‘Bring him to the > 
forecastle. I'l go. in advance and see if 
the coast is clear.’ 

The “coset” niente for poor 
Clif, was clear, and very quietly and ex- 
peditiously his enemies carried him to the 
extreme forward part of the topgallant 
forecastle. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Crane, with atriumphant 
chuckle, ‘‘we’ll give the fool a dose he’ll 
remember as long as he lives.’? 


CHAPTER V. 


HAZED WITHIN AN INCH OF HIS LIFE. 


Clif’s thoughts can be imagined. ‘The 
first attack was so entirely unexpected 
that it required several minutes of vain 
grasping for the truth before he could 
realize the situation. 

To be rudely snatched from a hammock 
while buried in slumber, and bound and 
gagged and hustled up two ladders with 
no “gentle force is sufficient to confuse 
one’s ideas. » - 4 

Clif felt that it was an attempted al 
ing, but he did not think he was in 
Crane’s hands untW that youth made the 
remark chronicled in the previous chap- 
ter. 

The victim had no idea where he had 
been taken, nor did he have the faintest 
inkling of his captors’ purpose. That it 
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meant an unpleasant experience he felt 
assured. 

Suddenly, while he was pondering over 
the situation and incidently straining at 
his bonds to see if there were any hope of 
escape, he heard a low voice close to his 
ear. 


‘What do you think of yourself now, 
Clif Faracay?”’ it said, triumphantly. 
“You're in a pretty pickle, aren’t vou? It 
would take the whole third class to down 
you, would it? Well, understand, there 
are Only four of us, and we're going to 
down you in a way you won’t like.?? 

Prompted by a desire to hear Clif’s re- 
ply to the taunt, Crane—for he was the 
speaker unloosened the canvas about the 
ptisoner’s head. 


Under other circumstances this would 
have been a foolish move, but Crane 
knew very well that Clif would not create 
an alarm. Certain peculiar rules of 
etiqutte among hazers and hazed at the 
Academy make it incumbent on the latter 
not to place the former in any danger of 
_ discovery by the authorities. 

Now Crane’s words had touched a sore 
spot in Clif’s feelings. Ordinarily cool and 
collected, he felt an overpowering resent- 
ment in the present case, and he lost his 
temper. 


‘“You will not down me, you coward,’? 
he retorted, passionately. ‘‘I defy fhe 
_ whole lot of you. All your class put to- 
gether can’t do it.”’ 

Crane chuckled and felt glad. He was 
also somewhat amazed. Never before had 
he had the pleasure of arousing Clif. He 
winked gleefully at his companions, and 
prepared to continue the badgering. 

‘“What a saucy little child it is,’’ he 
said, with what he considered fine sarcasin. 
‘‘It needs to be spanked and put to bed. 
Don’t 00 cry, ittie pittie. Your mamma 
will care for oo.”? 


‘‘Go to blazes!’’ replied Clif, contempt- 
uously. ‘‘You make me ill. If you have 
any scheme in mind, just try it on, that’s 
all. You will find your hands full.’? 

‘Don’t you think so for aminute, Far- 
aday,’’ retorted Crane, grimly. ‘‘We’ve 
got you dead, and we’ll show you that 
you can’t make a success of everything. 
We’ll make you record a failure this 
night, just watch us. ‘To-morrow the 
whole ship will know that the leader of 
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the ‘Great Unhazed’ 
the title.’ 

To this threat Clif made no reply. He 
was compelled to confess to himself that 
his enemies at last had the upper hand. 
The rope with which he was bound re- 
sisted all his efforts. Call for help he 
would not. No, notif they killed him. 
In silence he awaited events. He was 
curious to know what they intended to do 
with him. 

If the faintest conception of his ene- 
mies’ cruel plan had come to him it is 
doubtful whether he would have been so 
easy in mind. 

He felt himself lifted and placed upon 
some hard object, then another rope was 
tied around his ankles. 

“It’s a good job our fellows are on 
watch here,’’ he heard Crane say with a 
chuckle. ‘‘Otherwise we could not carry 
out our great scheme. Up with him now. 
Ed, you go first. Here, take this rope 
and fasten itin the proper place. Leave 
plenty of slack.”’ 

The next moment Clif was drawn for- 
ward and up what seemed to be an in- 
clined spar. His back rubbed over ropes 
and bolts, and he could feel that he was 
being handled very gingerly. 

Once he felt the ship give a lurch and 
he slipped sideways. There was a sharp 
exclamation, then a pair of arms was 
thrown about him. 

‘‘Heavens! he almost fell from the 
bowsprit that time!’’ gasped Crane, 

The bowsprit! 

The truth flashed over Clif with a sud- 
denness that almost took his breath. 
They were taking him out to the end of 
the bowsprit, the great spar which 
stretches from the prow of the ship. 

_ “What can they mean to do with me?” 
muttered the mystified lad. ‘‘I’d givea 
great deal to——”’ 

Just then a sudden raking against a bolt 
caused the canvas to slip from over his 
eyes. One glance was enough to prove 
that his suspicions were not unfounded. 
He was on the bowsprit, and midway to 
the end. 

A full moon had risen, flooding the 
ocean with a mellow light. Its pathway 
across the sparkling, ebony-hued waters 
seemed like a veritable marine milky 
way. 


can no longer claim 
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The sea was roughened by a stiff breeze 
from off the quarter, and the stanch old 
Mononaghela tripped and bowed and curt- 
sied like a graceful dancer in a minuet. 

Overhead rose pile upon pile of snowy 
canvas as taut and motionless as if carved 
in marble. It wasa beautiful night, and 
a scene fit for the brush of an artist, but 
it by no meaus appealed to Clif. 


He was too interested in trying to solve 
the problem of his captors’ next move. 
_ He did not have long to wait. 

Crane bent over him and drew the can- 
vas tightly. about his mouth, then he felt 
himself being cautiously lowered head- 
first from the bowsprit. 

Clif thought at first that they intended 
to frighten him, and he set his teeth with 
a determined snap. 


‘They’ll not get a word from me,’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘I’ll show the cowards that I 
can stand anything they try.”’ 

Down, down he went. Lower and still 
lower. A roll of the ship brought him 
sharply against the end of the dolphin 
striker, a point midway between the bow- 
sprit and the water, and still those above 
continued to pay out the rope. 

Suddenly, a moment later, his down- 
ward course came to an end witha jerk. 
He felt a hand fumbling about his ankles 
and realized that he was being tied to the 
extreme end of the dolphin striker. 

Then while he was debating this unex- 
pected move in his mind he felt the bow 
of the practice ship rise upward on the 
crest of a great wave. 


“Took out, Crane, she’s going to 
pitch,’’ called out a voice. “‘Come up 
here; he’s hard and——’”’ 

The words ended ina splashing and 
roaring as the downward swoop of the 
bow sent the unfortunate plebe head and 
shoulders under the surface. 

When he again emerged, dripping and 
half strangled, he heard alow laugh 
above, followed by a jeering remark. 

“Clif Faraday will have the freshness 
salted out of him down there,’’ chuckled 
Crane. 


Then came another swoop of the bow, 
and another choking battle with the foam- 
crested waves. On regaining the air once 
more, Clif looked upward. 

It wasa difficult task to see with the 
salty water streaming face, but he made 
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out that his tormentors had disappeared. 

Was it possible they had abandoned 
him to such a horrible fate? No, it could 
not be. Crane was vindictive and cruel, 
but even his malignant nature would not 
go to such an extreme. And there were 
others in the hazing party. They 
surel y—— 


Another plunge, deeper than even be- 
fore, cut short Clif’s conjectures. His 
head was fairly bursting when the upward 
lift of the hull carried him to the surface 
again. 

Above the roaring in his ears he heard 
a faint rattling of blocks and the sharp 
grinding of metal rings along the foretop- 
mast stay. 


The watch was trimming the forward 
sails, and their approach had frightened 
away the hazers! 

There was no hesitation now on Clif’s 
part. A cry for help came from his lips— 
a strangling, agonized cry that set the 
cadets and sailors on the forecastle agape 
with alarm and surprise. 

‘“What was that?’’ shouted the office 
in charge, leaping tothe side. 

He peered down into the shimmering 
waters, but could see no sign of a cast- 
away or a wrecked boat. 

“Tt was a gull,’? murmured one of the 
cadets, vaguely. 

‘‘No gull made that, sir,’? said an old 
sailor, with an uneasy shake of his griz- 
zled head. ‘‘It’s spirits, sir. Ihave heard 
in my time——’’ 

He was brought to an abrupt end bya 
recurrence of the cry, this time so faint 
that it seemed far in the distance. 

“It’s over there, somewhere,’’ ex- 
claimed the officer, pointing ahead. 

He sprang upon the heel of the bowsprit 
and glanced in the direction he had indi- 
cated. The tumbling waters gave no sign 
of life, but something almost directly be- 
neath him did. 

His eyes, attracted by a gleam of white, 
caught sight of an object dangling from 
the end of the dolphin striker. 

One amazed stare, then, with a shout, 
the ensign ran out upon the bowsprit. 
Turning as he gained the middle, he 
bawled: 

‘“‘Ouick! help here! There’s some one 
hanging from the striker!’ 

Willing hands gave him every assist- 
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ance necessary, and soon the white object, 
streaming with water, was laid upon the 
forecastle deck. | 

The commotion had attracted attention, 
and it was not long before the executive 
officer, awakened for the second time that 
night, had joined the group. 

‘“What’s the matter, Mr. Davis?’ he 
demanded, briefly, of the ensign. 

‘‘A hazing affair, str. We found Mr. 
Faraday dangling from the end of the 
dolphin striker. He looks asif heis 
dead.”’ 

The confusion caused by this last sen- 
tence was checked by the hurried arrival 
of the surgeon. As he rose up froma 
brief examination many grave and anx- 
ious faces were turned to him. 

‘Well, doctor?’ asked the first lieu- 
tenant in a voice that trembled slightly. 

‘“He is alive, sir,’’? was the curt reply. 
‘But that is all I can say. Prompt atten- 
tion may save him, and then again——”’ 

He ended with a significant gesture. 
Huddled together in the circle surround- 
ing the prostrate lad were four white-faced 
cadets. 

As the surgeon’s fatal words came to 
them they turned with one accord and 
slipped guiltily into the darkness. 


‘‘In three days you will be out, Clif.” 
‘“Three fiddlesticks! Why, I am as fit 
now as Ican ever be. Just watch me.”’ 
_And Clif sprang from his cot in. the sick 
bay of the Monongahela and danced a jig 
before the delighted eves of Joy, Trolley 
and Nanny, who had come to pay him a 
visit of condolence. | 
It was late in the afternoon of the day 
following his hazing. The skilful treat- 
ment of the ship’s surgeon had speedily 
brought him around, but the effect of the 
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shock was such that the doctor had ad- 
vised a rest of at least three days. 

‘*He might as well say three years,’ 
added the handsome plebe as he sat upon 
the edge of the cot. ‘‘Why, there’s noth- 
ing the matter with me except’’—here he 
suddenly became grave—‘‘except that my 
feelings are hurt.”’ 

He concluded with asigh, and histhree 
companions exchanged glances. 

‘“Mad beeause they hazed you?’ ven- 
tured Nanny, sympathetically. 

Clif nodded gloomily. 

‘“You are better off than old Crane, by 
Jake!’ said Joy. ‘‘The skipper gave him 
thirty demerits for the Jocko affair, and it 
brings Crane within ten of the limit. By 
Jake! you ought to see him. He’s grow- 
ing thin watching himself.’’ 

‘“What you do to him when you well, 
Clif?’ asked Trolley. ‘‘Beat: him noses 
off >??? 

‘No. Pll not touch him,’’ replied Far- 
aday, decidedly. ‘‘He hazed me fairly 
and I’ve noted it down as a failure on my 


part. But I guess we’ll square accounts 
before long. It’s along cry to gradua- 
toi. ”? 


‘“The old man says he’ll not permit an- 
other hazing affray aboard this ship,”’ 
putin Nanny. 

viApat’s* all right. ‘There are other 
places, youngster. We’ll be in the United 
States in a few days. We touch at New 
London, and I guess there will be libertv 
parties going ashore. If so, you can look 
out. for fun. Here comes the doctor 
Scoot!”? 

[THE END. | 


In the next number (30) of Army and 
Navy will be published as the complete 
naval cadet story ‘‘Clif Faradaw’s Dis- 
guise; or, Facing Desperate Foes,’’ by 


Ensign Clarke Fitch, U. S. N. 
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CHAPTER. £ 


KIDNAPPING THE :PLEBE. 


**Ssh! Don’t make a sound now.’’ 

“Is he in there ?”’ 

“Yes, and he’s asleep, -too. 
there ?”’ 

It was in Camp McPherson, the suin- 
mer home of the West Point cadets. 
About eleven o’clock one August even- 
ing. There was a, bright moon in the 
sky. The moon saw a scene that was by 
this time quite familiar as is peered down 
on the snowy tents. 

The camp is silent and sleepy at night 
as a general thing, with no one moving 
but the restless sentries. But nowadays it 
was becoming quite a common thing for 
cadets to be up and prowling about, whis- 
pering together as they were this even- 
ing. For. instance, the one A Company 
tent into which the ‘speakers were peering 
had been visited in that same way no less 
than three times in the last week or two. 

That A Copmany tent was the home of 
the B. J.est plebes in all West Point, which 
accounts for the state of affairs. ‘‘B. J.’ is 
the West Point dialect for fresh, and if 
there is anything on earth an old cadet 
likes to haze and torment, it is a B. J. 
plebe. 

A plebe in West Point is a fourtl.-class 
cadet, admitted in June, and during the 
summer housed in camp to learn to drill 
and walk straight. He isa stranger, and 
naturally timid, an object to be bullied 
and bossed, supposed to run if you look 
at him. The source of infinite amusement 
to the haughty yearling, who has ceased 
to be a plebe several months ago. 


Ready 





A West Point Cadet’s ree in New York. 


BPrederick Garrisom, U.S. A. 


As to the particular plebe who was 
sleeping in. that aforementioned tent, he 
was different. To be brief, he had come 
to West Point with an idea in his head 
that he had as much right to be respected 
as any one and that those who wouldn’t 
respect him he’d lick until they did. 
Such a plebe was of course intolerable. 
The cadets had set out forthwith to sub- 
due him, and they were still atit. It 
was now August, and Mark Mallory 
wasn’t subdued a little bit. 

Outside of the tent where he was now 
sleeping, so unconscious of all danger, 
were huddled a group of some eight or 
nine whispering cadets, yearlings all of 
them. They were on the point of kidnap- 
ping Mallory, for purposes unknown, It 
was a first-rate opportunity, for the camp 
was sound asleep. 

“Don’t let him move, now,’ whis- 
pered one. ‘“‘Hold him tight, for he’ll 
fight like fury.”’ 

“And take that wild hyena they call 
Texas along, too,’’? added another. ‘‘It 
was he who broke up all our fun the 
other night.”’ 

‘“He won’t get a chance to use his 
guns this time,’’ snarled the first speaker. 
“And we've got enough of a crowd to 
handle any of the others if they wake up. 
Ready, now!”? 

This conversation was held ina low 
tone off to one side. Then having agreed 
just what each was to do, the crowd scat- 
tered and stole silently up to the tent. 
There were four cadets sleeping in it, all 
plebes, members of what the irate year- 
lings called Mallory’s gang, a secret society 
known to themselves as the Seven Devils. 
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For this B. J. Mallory had not only resist- 
ed hazing himself, but had gotten a num- 
ber of friends to help him; ‘‘B. B. J.’’ 
was the motto of the Seven Devils. 


It was important that the yearlings 
should not awaken the others; they 
placed themselves stealthily about the 
two victims. waited an instant, and then 
at the signal stooped and pinned them to 
the earth. ‘The yearlings were quite ex- 
pert at that now, and the two never even 
got a chance to gasp. They were lifted 
up and run quickly away, held so tight 
that they couldn’t even kick. It was was 
easy when there were three or four to one 
plebe. | 

The plan worked perfectly, and it 
seemed as if no one had discovered it. 
Neither of the other two sleepers had 
moved. Over in the next tent, however, 
some one was awakened by the noise, a 
plebe of company B, another member of 
the immortal Seven. He sprang to his 
tent door, and an instant later found him- 
self powerless in the grip of two year- 
lings who had stayed behind to watch out 
for just that accident. Evidently this at- 
tack was better planned than the last one. 

Master Chauncey Van Ranselaer Mount 
Bonsall of Fifth Avenue, New York, 
aristocrat and lord high chief dude to the 
Seven Devils, was the unfortunate third 
prisoner. He felt himself rushed over 
the beat of the purposely negligent sen- 
try and hurried into the confines of the 
solitary old Fort Clinton, where he was 
bound and gagged with celerity and pre- 
cision and unceremoniously tumbled to 
the ground bythe side of Mark and 
Jeremiah Powers, the wild ex-cowboy. 

Everything was ready for the hazing 
then. ) 

The eight who had participated in 
that kidnapping, speedily resolved them- 
selves into two groups of four each. The 
members of one’ group we do not know, 
but the other four were our old friends, 
the bloodthirsty Bull Harris and his three 
cronies Gus Murray, Merry Vance and the 
Baby Edwards. ‘They had stepped to one 
side to talk over the fate of their unfor- 
tunate prisoners. 


““By Heaven!’’ cried Bull, clinching 
his fists in anger. ‘‘Fellows, we’ve got 
him at last! Do you realize it, he’s ours 
to do with as we please. And if I don’t 


snarled Bull. 
-hated any one, and every time I try to 
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make him sorry he ever lived this night, 


_I hope I may die on the spot.’’ 


Bull was striding up and down in ex- 
citement as he muttered this. And there 
was no less hatred and malice in the eyes 
of his three whispering companions. 

“T could kill him!’’ cried Gus; and he 
said it as if he meant it. 


‘‘He’s been the torment of my life,”’ 
‘‘T hate him as I never 


get square on him, somehow everything 
goes wrong. I'd have had him fired from 
this place in a week if it hadn’t been for 
his confounded luck. But J’ll] make up 
for it this night. I’ll lick him till he 
can’t stand up!”’ 

‘And I'll help!’ chimed in Baby, the 
small boy of the gang. ‘‘When I think 
of how he served us last night I hate him 
so I could do anything.”’ 


‘‘T haven’t gotten over it yet,’’ snarled 
Bull. ‘‘Just think of being penned up 
in a black cave with a lot of skeletons. 
Confound him! But he won’t get away 
this time as he did last night.’’ 

This interesting and charitable dia- 
logue was cut short just then by one of 
the other four. 

‘‘What are you fellows going to do?”’ 
he cried. 

‘We'll be there in a moment!’ whis- 
pered Bull. ‘‘Don’t talk so loud. Say, 
fellows (this. to his own crowd) I say we 
take Mallory off by ourselves. Those 
other fellows won’t stand half we want 
to do to him.”’ 


‘““That’s so,’’? assented the dyspeptic 
Vanee. ‘‘What in thunder did. we let 
them come for??? 

“We couldn’t have handled Mallory 
and Texas alone,’’ replied Bull, sourly. 
‘“And we had to take Texas, else he’d 
have waked up and followed us sure. But 
I guess it’l] be all right. Come ahead.”’ 

The four walked over and joined the 
rest of the yearlings then. | 

‘We've decided what we’ll do,’’ said 
Bull. ‘‘Wewon’t need you fellows any 
more. We’re very much obliged to you 
for helping us.’’ : 

‘The deuce!’’ growled one of them. 
‘‘T want to stay and see the fun.”’ 

‘But there’s’ more danger with so 
many away,’’ said Bull, persuasively. 

*‘J1] stand my share,’’? laughed the 
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other. ‘‘I want to stay. I’ve a grudge 
against that plebe Mallory myself.” 

Bull bit his lip in vexation. 

“The fact is, fellows,’’ he said, **we 
want to take these plebes toa place we 
don’t know anything about.”’ 

“Why didn’t you tell us that before 
you asked us?’’ growled the four. ‘°'D’m 
going to stay, I don’t care what you say.” 

The fact of the matter was that the 
lory and started to beat him into sub- 
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mission, seize a lash and leap at the help- 
less victim ina perfect frenzy of hatred. 
And who had not heard him all that day 
wrathfully telling the story of how Mal- 
lory and his gang, in an effort to cure 
him of his meanness, had frightened him 
almost to tears? Truly, thought the four, 
Bull’s hazing was a thing to be super- 
vised. 

So they stayed, and finally Bull had to 
accept the situation. 





‘¢gpop! sToP!?? CRIED THE POLICEMAN. ‘‘ YIELD TO THE MAJESTY OF THE LA-Aw!’? (page 1367) 


four yearlings were just a little chary 
about leaving their prisoner in Bull’s 
hands, though they did not care to say 
so. ‘They knew Bull Harris’ character ; 
he was a low-minded, vindictive fellow, 
unpopular even among his own class- 
mates. His hatred of Mallory was well 
known. Who had not seen Bull, one 
night when the yearling class took Mal- 


‘Come on,’’ he growled, surlily. 

The crowd lifted their helpless victims 
from the ground and set out to follow 
Bull’s guidance. They had no idea where 
they were going, and in fact Bull had 
none himself. He could think of no form 
of torture that was quite cruel enough for 
that hated Mallory, and he did not have 
the brains to think of one that was as 


_in the morning. 
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ingenious and harmless as Mallory had 
worked on him. 

“Td tie him up and beat the hide off 
him,’’ thought Bull, ‘‘if I could only get 
rid of those confounded fellows that are 
with us. As it is, Ill have to find some- 
thing else, plague take it.’’ 

The crowd had been scrambling down 
the steep bank toward the river in the 
meanwhile. Bull thought it would be 
well to douse Mallory in ‘the water, which 
was one of the tricks Mallory had tried 
on him, 
it’ll be time enough to think of some- 
thing. more. They skirted the parade 


eround and made their way down past. 


the Riding Hall and across the railroad 
track near the tunnel. 


“Pd like to drop him on the track,’’ 
thought Bull to himself, as he heard the 
roar of a train approaching. ‘‘By Heaven, 
that would settle him!”’ 

The crowd had barely crossed before 
the engine appeared at the tunnel’s 
mouth, after it a long freight train slowly 
rumbling past them. And at that instant 
Gus Murray seized Bull convulsively by 
the arm. | 

‘Tye got a scheme!’’ he cried. 
you hear me, a scheme.’’ 

‘What is it??? shouted Bull, above the 


“To 


‘noise of the train. 


“It’s a beauty,’’ gasped Murray. “By 
George, we’ll get ’em fired. ‘They’ll go 
nobody knows where, and be missed 
And we can swear we 
didn’t do it. Hooray! We’ll put ’em on 
the train !’? 

Bull staggered back and cried out with 
excitement. 


‘“That’s it!’ he muttered, and an in- 
stant later, before the horrified four could 


‘comprehend his purpose he and Edwards 


had torn the helpless body of Mallory 
from their arms and made a rush ata 
passing car. It was an empty car, and 
the door was half open; to fling the plebe 
in was the work of but an instant; then 
with Murray and Vance he quickly slid 
the other two in also. Half a minute later 
the train was gone. 

The four outsiders turned and stared at 
Bull’s gang in horror. 

‘‘What on earth have you done ?’’ they 
gasped, | 

And Bull chuckled to himeslf. 


After that he said to himself 


‘I’ve sent those infernal plebes to New 
York,’ he said. ‘‘By Jingo, I’d like to 
send them to Hades. If they aren’t fired 
as it is it’ll be because you kids give us 
away. And now let’s go back to bed.”’ 


ae 


CHAPTER II. 
MARK MALLORY COMES TO TOWN. 


Mr. Timothy O’Flaherty was a tramp. 
That was the plain unvarnished state- 
ment of the case. Mr. O’Flaherty would 


have called himself a knight of the road, 


and a comic editor would have called 
him Tired Tim; but to everybody else he 
was a plain tramp. | 

Mr. O'Flaherty was very, very tired, 
having walked nearly twenty miles that 
day without getting even so muchasa 
square meal. One whole pie was the sum 
total of his daily bread and that was so 
bad that he had fed it to the bull dog for 
revenge and walked on. He was walking 
still, at present on the tracks of the West 
Shore Railroad some thirty miles north of 
New York. : 

From what has been said of Mr. 
O’Flaherty you may suppose that his 
heart leaped with joy when along came a 
rumbling night freight. That train was 
nothing but a godsend to Timothy. He 
watched it crawl past with a professional 
and critical eye; there was a platform he 
might ride on, but’ he was liable to be 
seen there. If only he could find an open 
car—holy sinoke! there was one. With 
this classic exclamation he made a leap 
at the door, swung himself aboard with 
as much grace as if he had lived all his 
life on Broadway, and then crawled into 
the car. 

We said that Mr. O’Flaberty said holy 
smoke a moment ago—what he said a 
moment later we shall not print. There . 
was some one else in that car! 

‘Another tramp,’’ thought the new- 
comer, and so to awaken him he gave 
him a friendly prod with his toe. 

‘Hello!’ said he; but there was no 
answer. 

“Drunk,’’? was the next conjecture, 
but then he heard a low sound that was 
very much like a groan. 

That scared Timothy, and he seized 
the figure and jerked it to the light of 
the moon that shone in through the door. 
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‘‘Be the saints!’’? he muttered in alarm, 
‘*Tt’s a sojer, an’ he’s all tied up.”’ 

‘“‘Um—um—um!’’ groaned the figure 
in a ‘‘nasal’’ tone. 

It was Chauncey whom the tramp had 
found; Chauncey had slipped into his 
plebe trousers before he ran to the-tent 
door, which accounted for the man’s ex- 
clamation, a ‘‘sojer.’? If he had found 
Mark or ‘Texas he would have exclaimed 
still more, for the latter two were clad 
in their underclothing. 


Mr. O’Flaherty was a man of quick 
action; he saw that he couldn’t gratify 
his curiosity about that strange traveller 
unless he cut him loose; so he did it. 

And then said he, ‘‘What the divil?” 

Chauncey’s first act to celebrate his 
liberty was a stretch and a yawn; his 
second was to seize the knife and. rush to 
the back of the car, with the result that 
two more persons appeared in the moon- 
light a few minutes later. 


Of Mr. Timothy O’Flaherty they did 
not take the least bit of notice; they ap- 
peared to have something else of much 
more importance to talk about just then. 
And Timothy sat in the shadow and 
stared at them with open mouth. 

‘‘Well, this is a scrape,’’? muttered one 
of them, gazing at his own scantily clad 
figure and at the landscape rushing by. 

‘What kin we do?’’ cried a second. 
‘“Durnation take them dog gone old 
yearlin’s!”’ 

‘‘Bah Jove!’’ cried the third. ‘‘This is 
deucedly embarrassing. I cawn’t go out 
on the street, don’t cher know, dressed in 
this outlandish fashion !”’ 

‘And wecan’t get a train back,’’ cried 
the first. 

‘‘An’ durnation, we got no moneéy!”’ 
said the second. . 

‘‘Bah Jove!’’: added the third, the one 
Timothy recognized as ‘‘Trousers’’ be- 
‘cause he was the only one who had them. 
‘‘Reveille’l] sound, don’t cher know, and 
we won’t be there.’’ 


This entertaining conversation was 
kept up for some: fifteen minutes more. 
All Mr. O’ Flaherty managed to make out 
was that they had been sent away from 
some where and they hadn’t the least idea 
how to get back. Presently one of them 
-—Trousers—discovered that he did. have 
some money, plenty of it, whereupon 
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Timothy’s mouth began to water. That 
cleared the situation in his eyes, but it 
didn’t seem to in theirs. They were, 
afraid of being late and getting caught 
by some wild animal called reveille; 
moreover, they couldn’t take a train be- 
cause they had no clothes. Here Timothy 
thought he’d better step in. 

‘‘Hey, Trousers!’’ said he. 

The dude’? thus designated didn’t 
recognize himself, so Timothy edged up 
and poked him to make him look. 

‘‘Hey, Trousers!’’ said he. ‘‘I kin git 
you ducks some togs.”’ . 

To make a long story short the ducks 
‘tumbled’? to that proposition ina hurry. 
Even ‘Trousers, the aristocrat, conde- 
scended to sit down and discuss ways 
and means with that very sociable 
tramp. ‘Io make the story. still shorter 
Timothy propounded a plan and found it 
agreeable; ‘‘jumped’’ the car when it was 
finally switched off at Hoboken; and set , 
out with ten dollars of the stranger’s 
money, to buy second-hand clothing at 
one o’clock in the morning. 

‘““Vou be suge to come back,’’ said 
Mark.  ‘‘Because we’ll make it fifteen if 
you do.”’ 

That settled whatever idea of ‘‘taking 
a sneak’? was lurking in the messenger’s 
mind. He vowed to return, ‘‘sure as me 
name is’ Timothy O’Flaherty,’’ which, as 
we know, it was. And he came too. He 
flung a pile of duds into the car and went 
off whistling with the promised reward 
of virtue in his pocket. It was a ‘‘bully 
graft’? for him anyhow, and he promised 
himself a regular roaring good time. 
That is the last we shall see of Timothy. 


As to the three plebes their joy was 
equally as great. They felt that this haz-, 
ing was the supreme effort of the desper- 
ate Bull Harris, and it had failed. Now 
that they were safe they could, contem- 
plate the delight of turning up smiling at 
reveille to the consternation of ‘‘the ene- 
my.’? Truly this: involuntary journey 
had panned out to be a very pleasant’ 
affair indeed. 

Mark’s first thought was as toa return 
train. ‘They rushed off to the depot to — 
find out, where they discovered a ticket 
agent who gazed doubtfully at their'soiled 
and ragged clothing. The three realized 
then for the first time that their benefac- 
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tor had kept a good deal of that ten 
dollars for himself and poor Chauncey, to 
whom a wilted collar was agony, fairly 
groaned as he gazed at himself. How- 
ever, they found that there was a train in 
ten minutes; and another at 3:30—due 
at West Point at 4:38. ‘That was the es- 
sential thing, and the three wandered out 
to the street again. 


_, “We mustn’t go far, don’t cher know,”’ 
observed Chauncey. ‘‘We don’t want to 
miss that train.”’ 

Chauncey’s was not avery daring or 
original mind. There was an idea float- 
ing through Mark’s head just then that 
never occurred to Chauncey; it would 
have knocked him over if it had. 

“When we went up there to West 
Point,’’? began Mark, suddenly, ‘‘we ex- 
pected to stay there two years without 
ever once venturing off the post.’’ 

“Ves, said Chauncey. ‘‘Bah Jove, 
we did.”’ 

-‘“And here we are way down at Hobo- 
ken, opposite New York.”’ 

‘“Ves,?* assented Chauncey again. 

“It feels good to be doose, don’t it,’’ 
observed Mark. 

And still Chauncey didn’t ‘‘tumble;”’ 
Texas’ eyes were beginning to dance 
however. | 

“It’s awfully stupid back there on the 
reservation, not half as lively as New 
York.”’ 


. Still Chauncey only said ‘‘Yes.”? 

‘Rather kind of the yearlings to give 
us a holiday, wasn’t it,’? observed Mark. 

Another ‘‘Yes,’’ and then seeing that 
his efforts were of no use Mark came out 
with his proposition. . 

“Stupid!” he laughed. ‘‘Don’t you see 
what I mean? I’m not going back on 
that first train.”’ 

‘Not going back on that train!” 
gasped Chauncey. ‘‘Bah Jove! then 
what——’’ 

His horrified inquiries were interrupted 
by a wild whoop’ from the delighted 
‘Texas. ‘Texas was beginning to wriggle 
his fingers, which meant that ‘Texas was 
excited. And suddenly he sprang forward 
and started down the street, seizing his 
expostulating companion under the arm 
and dragging him ahead asif he had been 
a child. i 
- Some ten minutes later those three 
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members of the Seven Devils—B. B, J.— 
were on a Christopher street ferry boat 
bound for New York and bent upon hav» 
ing some ‘‘fun.’’? When the Seven Devils 
set out for fun they usually got it; they 
had all they could carry in this case. 

It was with a truly delicious sense of 
freedom that they strolled about the deck 
of that lumbering boat. Only one whe 
has been to West Point can appreciate it. 
Day after dav on that army reservation, 
with a penalty of dismissal for leaving 
it, grows wofully monotonous even to 
the very busv plebe. Zest was added to 
their venture by the fact that they knew 
they were breaking rules and might be 


found out any moment. 


‘Still if we are,’’ laughed Mark, ‘‘we 
can lay the blame on Bull. And now for 
the fun.’’ : . 

They half expected the fun would come 
rushing out to welcome them the moment 
they got out into the light of the street. 
They expected a fire ora murder at the 
very least. And felt really hurt because 
they met only a sleepy hack driver talk- 
ing to a sleepy policeman. And an empty 
street car and a few slouchy looking fel- 
lows like themselves lounging about a sa- 
loon. However it was exciting to be in 
New York anyway; what more could the 
three B. J. plebes want? 


They strolled across Christopher street, 
gazing curiously. Mark had never been 
in New York before and Chauncey was 
worried because he couldn’t see a_ better 
part of it, for instance, ‘‘my cousin. Mr. 
Pierrepont Morgan’s mansion on Fifth 
Avenue, don’t cher know.’’ He even, 
offered to take Mark up there, until he 
chanced to glance at his clothing. ‘Then 
he shivered. Truly the three were a 
sight; Chauncey’s shapely plebe trousers 
were hidden in a huge green threadbare 
overcoat, (August)! Mark could not help 
laughing whenever he gazed at the youth- 
ful aristocrat. 

‘(Never mind,’’ he laughed. ‘‘Cheer 
up, nobody’ll try to rob us, which is one 
comfort.’ ; 

‘Tl wish we would get robbed,’ growled 
Texas. ‘‘Whar’s that aire fun we came 
fo? 

That began to be a pressing question. 
They wandered about for at least half an 
hour and the clocks showed two, and still 
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nothing had happened. The city seemed 
to be provokingly orderly that might. 

“Durnation!? exclaimed Texas. “I 
reckon we got to make some fun our- 
selves. I’d like a chance to git good an’ 
roarin’ drunk jes’ once. I bet I’d show 
this yere town some sport.”’ 


‘When a person is really looking for ex- 
citement, it takes very little to have him 
imagine some. ‘The three had just been 
discussing the possibility of robbery down 
in this ‘‘tough’’ quarter when suddenly 
Mark seized the other two by the arm. 

‘STook, look!’ he cried. 

The others turned; and straightway 
over the whole three of them flashed the 
conviction that at last their hour had 
come. ‘There was a burglar! 


The three started in surprise, and a mo- 
ment later they slid silently into the shad- 
ow of an awning to watch with palpitat- 
ing hearts. 

here was only one burglar. That is, 
he had no confederates, at least not visi- 
ble. But his own actions were desperate 
enough for two. In the first place he 
crept softly up the steps of the house, 
stooping and crouching as he did so. He 
tried the door softly, shook it; and then 
finding it resisted his purpose he stole 
down again, glancing about him ner- 
vously. | 


He went down into the area, where it 
was dark; the three, trembling by this 
time, peered forward to watch him. 
They saw him try the window and to 
their horror saw it go softly up. The 
next moment the man deliberately sat 
Gown and re;oved his shoes. The plebes 
could see them in his hands as he arose 
again and with the stealthiness of a cat 
slid quickly in. 

The three hesitated not a moment but 
rose up and crept silently and swiftly 
across the street. Mark stole down into 
the area, his heart breating high. He 
peered in and a moment later beckoned 
the others. ‘They’came; they saw the 
burglar in the act of striking a light and 
creeping up the basement stairs. In an 
instant more he was gone. 

“What shall we do?’ 
three. ‘‘What?”’ 

“Mark anwered, by an act. There was 
oiily one thing he could do; he stooped 
and crept in at the window. The three 


whispered the 
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followed him immediately and their forms 
were lost in the darkness of that im- 
perilled house. 


——————— 


CHAPTER III. 
BURGLARS AND BURGLAR HUNTING. 


/ Tt is an uncanny business wandering 
about a dark house at night; it is espe- 
cially so if it be a strange house and if 
one knows for certain that there isa des- 
perate burglar creeping about somewhere 
in it. Many a man has shrunk from that 
task; but the three devils had been be- 
moaning a lack of excitement, and now 
here it was. So they had no right to com- 
plain. ’ 

Mark waited a moment for the others 
to join him and then side by side they 
stood and peered into the darkness. From 
what they had seen of the room when the 
man struck a match it was'a dining-room 
with a flight of stairs running up from it. 
Up those stairs the man had gone; and 
a few moments later the three cadets 
were standing hesitatingly at the foot of 
them. - 

“He may have a gun,” whispered 
Chauncey. 

Texas reached around to his hip- 
pocket instinctively at that; he groaned 
when he realized his defenseless condi- 
tion. \ 

“Mhat’s the worst o’ these yere durna- 
tion ole Eastern ways,’’ he muttered. 
“EE q feller had bought these yere 


pants in Texas more’n likely he’d ’a’ 


found some few guns in ’em.”’ 

Texas had but a few moments more to 
growl however, for Mark stepped for- 
ward, suddenly and started up the 
steps. 

‘Gome on,’? he said. ‘‘Let’s have it 
over with. He can’t shoot all of us at 
once.’’ 

Slowly they crept up the stairs, pausing 
at every step to listen. They reached the 
top and peering around founda dimly lit 
hall without a sign of life about it. 

‘‘Perhaps he’s in one 0’ them aire 
rooms,’? wh'spered Texas. ‘I-——”” 

“(Ssh !?? muttered Mark. 

His exclamation was caused by a slight 
noise on the floor above, a faint tread. 

“He’s upon the next floor!” gasped 
the three. ‘‘Shall we——”’ | 
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They did; Mark led the way and with 
still more trembling caution they stole 
on, crouching in the shadow of the banis- 
ters, trying to stifle the very beatings of 
their hearts and breathing fast with ex- 
citement. 

Up, up. There were twenty one stairs 


to that flight; Mark knew that because | 


they stopped a long while on each listen- 
ing for another clue to the burglars’ 
whereabouts, and trembling as they imag- 
ined him peering over at them. © 

Not a sign of him did they see or hear, 
however, until they reached the level of 
the floor, where they could lean forward 
and look around the balustrade. First 
they heard a sound of heavy breathing, as 
from a‘sleeper. That was in the rear 
room, and Mark, peering in, saw the 


_ person clearly. 


There was a faint light in the room, a 
light from a dimly burning gas jet. The 
room was apparently deserted except for 
the sleeper. It was a woman, for Mark 
_ could see her hair upon the pillow. But 
where was the burglar ? : 

The answer came with startling sud- 
_ denness, suddenness that precipitated a 
calamity. ‘The room next to the rear one 
was dark and silent until, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, all at once a light flashed 
out. And there was the burglar. The 
reckless villain had lit the gas, so sure 
was he of his safety. And he was stand- 
ing now in the middle of the floor, 
stealthily taking off his coat before start- 
ing to work. 


Naturally that sudden flash of light 
startled the three; it startied them so 
much that Chauncey leaped back with a 
gasp of alarm; and a moment later, his 
heel catching in the end of his huge 
green overcoat, he tripped and staggered, 
clutched wildly at nothing, and with a 
shriek of alarm tumbled backward, roll- 
ing over and over with a series of crashes 
that made the building shake... And then 
there was fun. 


'In the first place, as to the burglar; he 
started back in horror, realizing his dis- 
covery; in the second place, as to the 
woman; she sat up in bed with the 
celerity of a jack-in-the-box, and an in- 
stant later gave vent toa series of screams 
that woke the neighborhood. 
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‘‘Help! Help! Burglars! Murder! 


Thieves! Fire! Help!” 

In the third place, as to the cadets. 
Their first thought was of Chauncey, 
and they turned and bounded down the 
steps to the bottom. ‘They found him 
‘‘rattled’’ but unhurt, and they picked 
him up and set him on his feet. ‘Their 
second thought was of the burglar, that 
ruthless villain who perhaps even now 
was making his escape by a window. 
The thought made them jump. 

**Forward!’’ shouted Mark. 


And to a man they sprang up the 
stairs, two or three steps at a time, shout- 
ing ‘‘Burlgars!’’? as they went. They 
reached the top and bounded into the 
room, where they found the man in the 
very act of rushing out of the door. 
Mark sprang at him, seized him by the 
throat and bore him to the ground. And 
the two others plunged upon the pile. 

‘Hold him! Hold him! Help! Help!’ 
was the cry. 

Meanwhile the woman had risen from 
the bed, very naturally, and was now 
rushing about the hall in typical angelic 
costume, occasionally poking her head 
out of the windows and shrieking for 
burglars and help, using a voice that had 
a very strong Irish brogue. 

In response to her stentorian tones help 
was not slow in arriving. A crash upon 
the door was heard; the door gave way, 
and up the stairs rushed two men. 

‘‘Help us hold him!’ roared Texas, 
who was at this moment trying his level 
best to push the criminal’s nose through 
the carpet. ‘‘Help us to hold him!”? 

But to his infinite surprise the two 
newcomers made a savage rush ‘on him, 
and in an instant more the true state of 
affairs flashed over ‘Texas. 

‘“They’re friends of the burglar!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Whoop! Durnation! Come on, 
thar!’ . 


The two were not slow to accept his 
invitation. They added their bodies to 
the already complicated heap of arms and 
legs that were writhing about on the 
floor, and after that the melee was even 
livelier than ever. Even the woman took 
a hand; her Irish blood would not. let her 
stay out of the battle long, and she 
pitched in with a’ broom, whacking 
evetything promiscuously. 
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What would have been the end of all 
this riot Ido. not pretend to say; I only 
know that Mark was devoting himself 
persistently to the task of holding the 
burglar underneath him, in spite of all 
manner of punches and kicks, and that 
Texas was dashing back and forth across 
the room, ploughing his way recklessly 
through every human being he saw when 
the ‘‘scrap’? was brought to an untimely 
end by the arrival of one more person. 


This latter was a policeman, a police- 
man of the fat and uawieldy type found 
only in New York. He had plunged up 
the stairs, club in hand, and now stood 
red and panting, menacing the crowd. 

“Stop! stop!?? he cried. ‘‘Yield to 
the majesty of the la-aw.’’ 

Every one was glad io do that, as it 
appeared; the battling ceased abruptly 
and all parties concerned rose up and 
glared at each other in the dim light. 


“What’s the meaning of this?’ cried 
*“the: cop. }’ 


If he had realized the terrible conse- 
quence of that question he would never 
have asked it. For each and every person 
concerned sprang forward to answer it. 


‘/There’s the burglar!’ cried Mark, 
pointing excitedly at the oirginal cause of 
all the trouble, who was wiping his 
fevered brow with diligence. ‘‘There’s 
the burglar! Arrest him!”’ 


‘Ves, yes!’’ roared Texas. ‘‘Durna- 
tion! Grab him! [ll tell you how it 
) 
‘‘Howly saints!’’? shrieked the woman, 
‘‘don’t let them get away! They’ve 
broken me head, in faith! An’ look at 

me poor husband’s 01!’ 


‘‘Me a burlgar!’’ roared the person 
thus alluded to by Mark, shaking one fist 
at Mark and the other at the officer. ‘*So 
it’s a burglar they call me, is it!+ So 
that’s their trick, bejabbers! An’ a foine 
state of affairs it is when aman can’t 
come into his own house without being 
called a burglar, bad cess to it. Bridget, 
git me that flat iron there an’ soak the 
spalpeen! Be the saints!’ : 

During that tirade of incoherent Irish 
the three cadets had suddenly collapsed. 
The situation had flashed over them in 
all its horror and awfulness. The ‘‘bur- 
glar’’ lived in the house! The woman 
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was his wife! And they were the bur- 
glars! Ye gods! 

The three gazed at each other in con- 
sternation and sprang back instinctively. 
The policeman took that for a move to 
escape and ‘he whipped out his revolver 
with a suddenness that made Texas’ 
mouth water. | 

‘Stop!’ he eried. 

His command received even more em- 
phasis from the fact that another police- 
man rushed up the stairs at that moment. 
The three stopped. 

““See here, officer,’? said Mark, as 
calmly as he could. ‘‘This is all a mis- 
take. We aren’t burlgars; we are per- 
fectly respectable young men——”’ 

‘You look like it,’’ put in the other, 
incredulously. 

Mark’s heart sank within him at that. 
He glanced at his two companions and 
realized how hopeless was their case. 
New rags and tatters had been added by 
the battle. Dishevelled hair, and dirt and 
blood-stained faces made them about as 
disreputable specimens as could be found 
in New York. Respectable young men! 
Pooh! | 

“T could explain it,’? groaned Mark. 
‘We thought this man was a burglar and 
we followed him in. We aren’t tramps if 
we do look it. We are——”’ 

And then he stopped abruptly; to tell 
that they were cadets would be their 
ruination any way. RG 


“You're a lot of dom thaves an’ rob- 
bers!. Sure an’ thot’s what yez are!”’ 
shouted the irate ‘‘burglar,’’ filling in 
the sentence and at the same time making 


a rush at Mark. 


‘““Come,’’ said the policeman, stopping 
him. ‘‘Enough of this. You fellows can 
tell your yarn to the judge to-morrow 
morning.’”’ | 

Mark gasped as he realized the full im- 
port of that sentence. It was two o’clock 
and their train left in‘an hour or two— 
their last chance! And they could tell 
their story to the judge in the morning! 

The policeman jerked a pair of hand- 
cuffs from his pockets and stepped up to 
Mark. The latter saw that resistance was 
hopeless and though it was torture to him 
he held out his wrists and said nothing. 
Texas, having no gun, could do nothing 
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less. Chancey ‘was the only one who 
“‘*kicked,’’ and he kicked like a steer. 

‘‘Bah Jove!”’ he cried. ‘‘This is an in- 
sult, a deuced insult! I won’t stand it, 
don’t cher know! Stop, Isay. I won’t 
go, bah Jove! I’ll send for my father and 
have every man on the blasted police 
force fired! J——” 


The snap of the handcuffs and the feel- 
ing of the cold steel subdued Chauncey 
and he subsided into growls. The officer 
took him by the arm, saying something 
as he did so about an ‘‘English crook.” 
And then the three filed down stairs, 
the indignant and much bruised Irishman 
following and enlivening the proceedings 
with healthy anatheias. 


That walk to the station house the 
three will never forget as long as they 
live, it was so unspeakably degrading ; it 
was only a short way, just around the 
corner, but it was bad enough. Idlers 
and loafers fell in behind to jeer at them, 
scarcely giving them ,chance to reflect 
upon the desperately horrible situation 
they were in. 

Mark was glad whien at last the door 6f 
the station house shut upon them to hide 
them from curious eves. ‘There was al- 
most no one in here to stare at them, but 
a sleepy sergeant at the desk; he looked 
up with interest when they entered, and 
were marched up before him. 

‘“What’s this??? he inquired. 

‘‘Burglars,’? said one of the officers, 
briefly. 


Chauncey’s wrath had been pent up for 
some ten minutes then, and at that word 
it boiled over again. 

‘I?m no burglar!’ he roared. 
you, you fools, 
Jove, this is an outrage. * 

‘‘Faith an’ yez are a burglar!’ shouted 
the Irishman, likewise indignant. Ae 
faith, Mr. Sergeant, the divils broke 
into me house and near broke me head, 
too, bad cess to ’em. An? thot, too, whin 
Oi’d been to the club an’ were a-thryin’ 
to git to sleep without wakin’ me wife. 
An? faith she’ll be after me wid a shtick, 
thot she will, to-morrer!?’ 

“We aren’t burlgars, I say!”? cienested 
Chauncey. ‘‘We thought he was a bur- 
Igar. We’re cade——”” 


Here Mark gave him a nudge that 
neatly knocked him over; he looked up 


**T tell 


[I’m no burglar! Bah’ 


aud caught sight of a spruce young man 
with pencil aud note book working dili- 
gently. It was a reporter-and Chauncey 
took the hint and shut up. 

‘‘Name?’’ inquired the sergeant, see- 
ing him quiet at last. 

‘‘My name, bah Jove?’’? exclaimed the 
other. ‘‘Chauncey Van Ren——”? 

Again Mark gave him a poke. 

‘*Peter Smith,’’ said Chauncey. 

‘**And yours ?”? 

**John Jones,’’ said Texas. 

‘*And yours?” 

Mark glanced at the others mths one 
last dying trace of a smile. 

‘“Timothy O’Flaherty,’’ said he. ‘‘ You 
understand,’ he added, to ease his con- 
science, “they? reall fictitious, of course.”? 

The sergeant nodded as he wrote the 
names. 


“We'll find the right ones in the 


‘Rogue’s Gallery,’’? he remarked sarcasti- 


cally. 

That fired Chauncey again, and he went 
off into another tirade of abuse and indig- 
nation, which was finally closed by the 
officers offering to ‘‘soak him’’ if he 


didn’t shut up. Then they were led off. 


to a cell—number 7, curiously enough, 
And as the door shut with a clang the 
three gasped and realized that it was the 
death knell of all their earthly hopes. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHAUNCEY HAS AN IDEA. 


Three more utterly discouraged and 
disgusted plebes than our friends would 
be hard to manufacture. They had had 
their fun, and like a great many other 
people on the proverbial next morning, 
they wished they hadn’t. There wasn’t a 
ray of hope, any more than a ray of light 
to illumine that dark cell. ‘There was 
only one possibility to be considered, ap- 
parently—they would be hauled up in 
police court the next morning and re- 
quired to give an account of themselves. 
If they gave it, said they were cadets, -it 
would be- good-by West Point; for they 
had broken a dozen rules. If on the other 
hand they chose to remain Peter Smith, 
John Jones and Timothy O’Flaherty, 
young toughs, it would be something 
like ‘‘One thousand dollars bail,’’ or else 
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“+emanded witliout bail for trial’’—and 


~ no West Point all the same! 


The three had characteristic methods 


of showing their disgust. Texas had gone 


to sleep in a corner, seeing no use in 
worrying. Mark was sitting moodily on 
the floor, trying his best to think of some-. 


_ thing to do. And Chauncey was prancing 


_up and down the cell about as indignant 


as ever was a ‘‘haughty aristocrat,’’ vow- 


ing vengeance against everybody and 
everything ina blue uniform as sure as 


his name was Chaun—er, Peter Smith. 
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-. anxiously. 


Mad and excited as Chauncey was, it 
was from him that the first gleam of hope 
eame. And when Chauncey ‘hit upon his 
idea he fairly kicked himself for his 
stupidity in not hitting on it before. A 
moment later his friends, and in fact the 
whole station house, were startled by his 
wild yells for ‘‘somebody’’ to come there. 

An officer came in a hurry thinking of 
murder or what not. : 

‘What the deuce do you want?’ he 
cried. , 

“Bah Jove!’”? remarked our young 
friend, eyeing him with haughty scorn 
that made a hilarious contrast with his 
outlandish green August overcoat. ‘*Bah 
Jove, don’t be so peremptory, so rude, ye 
know !”’ 

‘W—why !’’ gasped the amazed police- 
man. 

“T want to know, don’t ye know,”’ 
said Chauncey, ‘‘if I can send a telegram, 
bah Jove.” 

‘“Ves,’? growled the other. 
if you’ve any money.”’ 

Chauncey pulled out his ‘‘roll,’’? which 
had been missed when they searched him, 
and tossed a five dollar bill carelessly to 
the man. 

‘Take that,’? said he. ‘‘Bah Jove, I 
don’t want it, ye know. Come now, 
write what I tell you.”’ 


‘“T hat is, 


The man took the bill in a hurry and. 


drew out a pencil and notebook, while 
Chauncey’s two fellow prisoners stared 
Chauncey dictated with 
studied scorn and indifference. | 

‘‘ A\m—arrested,’’ said he, ‘*for—bur- 
glary—ye—know..’’ 

The policeman wrote the ‘‘ye know,”’ 
obediently, though he gasped in amaze- 
ment and muttered ‘‘lunatic.”’ 

‘““Under—name— of —Peter—Smith— 
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—— Streét—station. Come—instantly. 
Chauncey.”"’ 
‘Who shall I.send it to?’’ inquired the 


‘*stenographier. ”’ 


‘‘Let me see,’’ Chauncey mysed. ‘‘Bah 
Jove, not to fawther, ye know. They’d 
see the name, ruin the family reputation 
A deuced mess! Oh yes, bah Jove, I'll 
have all me uncles, ye know! Ready 
there? First, Mr. Perry Bellwood, —— 
Fifth Avenue——”’ ’ 

‘The deuce!’ gasped the officer. 

‘‘Write what I say,’’ commanded 
Chauncey, sternly; ‘‘and no. comments! 
Second, Mr. W. K. Vanderpool, —— 
Fifth Avenue. Third—bah Jove—Mr. 
W. C. Stickney, —— Fifth Avenue. 
Fourth——”’ 


‘‘“How many do you want?’’ expostu- 
lated the other. 

**Silence!’’ roared the ‘‘dude.’’ ‘‘Do 
as I say! I take no chances. Fourth, Mr. 
Bradley-Marvin, Fifth Avenue. 
And that’ll do, I guess, ye know. Run | 
for your life, then, deuce take 1t, and 171] 
give you another five if they get here in 
a hawf hour, bah Jove.’’ 

There was probably no more amazed 
policeman on the metropolitan force than 
that one. But he hustled according to 
orders none the less. Certainly there was 


eee 


‘no more satisfied plebe in the whole 


Academy class than Mr. Chauncey Van 
Rensellaer Mount-Bonsall of New York. 
‘It’s all right now, bah Jove,’’ said he. 
‘“’T’hey’ll be here soon.”’ 


And with those words of comfort 
Chauncey subsided and was asleep from 
sheer exhaustion two minutes later. 
Though he slept, forgetful of the whole 
affair, there were a few others who did 
not sleep, messenger boys and million- 
aires especially. 

The sergeant at the desk had had no one 
but one ‘‘drunk’’ to register during the 
next half hour, and so he was pretty nearly 
asleep himself. The doorman was slum- 
bering peacefully in his chair, and two 
or three roundsmenm and officers were 
sitting together in one corner whispering. 
That was the state of affairs in the —— 
Street police station in the ‘‘ Tenderloin, ”’ 
New York, when something happened all 
of a sudden that made everybody leap up 
with interest. 

A carriage came slamming up the 
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street at race horse speed. Any one who 
has lain awake at night, or rather in the 
early hours of morning, when the city is 
as silent asa graveyard, has noticed the 
clatter made by asingle wagon. An ap- 
proaching tornado or earthquake could 
not have made much more of a rumpus 
than this one. The sergeant sat up in 
alarm and the doorman flung upon the 
door.aud rushed out to see what was the 
miatter. ee 

They were soon to learn—the driver 
yanked up his galloping horses directiy 
in front of the building., At the same 
instant the coach door was flung open 
with a bang. It was an elderly gentle- 
man who hopped. out, and he made a 
dash for the entrance, nearly bowling the 
doorman over in his haste. 

Now it is not often that a ‘‘swell 
bloke’’ like that visits a station house 
at such hours. The sergeant gazed at 
him in alarm, expecting a burglary, a 
_ murder, or perhaps even a dynamite plot. 
‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he cried. 


The man dashed up to the desk, breath- 
less from his unusual exertion. 

“My boy!’ he cried. ‘‘Where is he?”’ 

“Vout boy?’ echoed the sergeant. 
“Where is he? What on earth?’ 


then. | 

‘(My boy!’? reiterated the man excited- 
ly. ‘‘Chauncey! He’s a prisoner here!”? 

The officer shook his head with a puz- 
zled look. 

“Pye got nobody named Chauncey,”’ 
said he. ‘‘You’ve come to the wrong 
place.”’ 

The man happened to think of the 
telegram; he glanced at it. 

“Oh, yes,’’? he cried, suddenly. ‘“‘I 
forgot. Peter Smith is the name he gave. 
You’ve a Peter Smith here!” 

The sergeant gazed at the excited man 
in indescribable amazement. 

‘Peter Smith!’ he stammered. ‘‘Why, 
yes. But he’s atramp. He’s arrested for 
burglary, and——”’ 

The strange gentleman was evidently 
angry at having been stirred out of bed 
so early in the morning. Moreover he 
was insulted at the outrageous idea of his 
nephew’s being in a common _ prison- 
house as a burglar. Altogether he was 


The sergeant thought he had a lunatic 
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mad through, and didn’t take the trouble 
to be cautious. | 

‘‘Let him out this instant, I say,’’ he 
demanded, indignantly. ‘‘How dare 
you—-—”? 

Now the sergeant was a pompous indi- 
vidual and he had no idea of being 
‘‘bossed’’ like that by any one, whoever 
he inight be, least of all in the presence 
of his men. Moreover, he was an Irish- ° 
man, and this angry individual’s superior 
way got him wild. | 

‘“Who the deuce are you?’ he de- 
manded, with more conciseness than 
courtesy. | 


**T’m Perry Bellwood,’’ said the other 
with just as much asperity. ‘‘And what 
is more——’’ 

‘Who in thunder is Perry Bellwood ?”’ 
roared the sergeant. 

That took all the wind out of the 
elderly and aristocratic gentleman’s sails. 

‘Vou don’t know Perry Bellwood ?’’ he 
gasped. | ‘‘Perry Bellwood, the banker!”’ 

‘‘Never saw him,’ retorted the ser- 
geant. | 


‘‘And you won’t release my nephew ?”’ 

‘No, sir,’ LD. won’t:» release, your 
nephew!’’ roared the officer, hammering 
on his desk for emphasis. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
release him for you or any other banker 
in New York, or the whole crowd of 
them together. Do you hear that? I’d 
like to know what you think a police 
sergeant is, anyhow. A nice state of 
affairs it would be if I had to set loose 
every burglar and murderer in prison be- 
cause of some man whothinks he owns 
the earth because he is a banker:”? 


The sergeant was red in the face from 
anger as he finished this pointed declara- 
tion. Mr. Bellwood was pacing up and 
down the room furiously. He turned 
upon the man suddenly when he finished. 

“111 bet you all I own,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
you’]l do as I say, and in an hour, too.”’ 

‘And I'll bet you my job I don’t,”’ 
snapped the sergeant. ‘‘I’ll see who’s 
running this place——”’ 

By that time the outraged banker had 
made a dash for his carriage. The out- 
raged sergeant planked himself down on 
his chair and gazed about him indig- 
nantly. 

‘-The very idea!’’ vowed he. 
very idea! 


‘The 
That fellow talked to meas 


ss — 


sure ! 


he was too mad. 
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if he were the mayor. | I’d a good mind 
to lock him up. I wouldn’t let those 
burglars loose now for all Fitth Avenue.”’ 


He was given a chance to prove that 
last assertion of his, a good deal more of 
a chance than he expected when he made 
it. He had hardly gotten the words out 
of his mouth, and the rattle of the car- 
riage had not yet died away before an- 
other one dashed up to the door. 


The sergeant thought it was the same 
fellow back, and he got up angrily. The 
door was flung open and in dashed an- 
other man, even more aristocratic in bear- 
ing than the other. 


‘“My name is Mr. Stickney,’’ said he, 
gravely, ‘‘and I’ve come——”’ 

‘‘] suppose you want to raise a rumpus 
about that confounded Chauncey, too!”? 
cried the sergeant, getting red to the ends 
of his whiskers. 

‘“W-why! What’s this?’? gasped the 
astonished millionaire. 

‘‘And Isuppose you want me to let 
him go, don’t you?’ * 

‘‘W—why!’’ gasped the astonished 
millionaire again. ‘‘What——’”’ 

‘Well, if you do you might as well 
understand that I don’t mean to do it. 
And you needn’t be wasting any breath 
about it either. I’ve stood about all of 
this I mean to stand from anybody. I 
don’t set my prisoners loose for the devil 
himself, and I won’t for you. Now 
then!”? 


It would be difficult to describe the 
look of amazement that was on the dig- 


nified Mr. Stickney’s face. He stared, 
and then he started again. 

“Why: ofieer!’® -said he. “Tm 
sure——”? 


‘*So’m I!? vowed the sergeant. ‘‘Dead 
And all your talk won’t change 
the fact, either, that Peter Smith, or 
Chauncey, or whoever he is, stays where 
he is till morning. And the sooner you 
realize it the better.’’ 

The millionaire stared yet half a min- 
ute more, and then he whirled about on 
his heel and strode out, without another 
word. 

‘*1’ll see about this,’’ said he. 

The sergeant did not return to his seat ; 
He pranced up and 
down the room like a wild man, vowing 
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vengeance on all the dudes and bankers 
in existence. 


‘‘T wonder if any more of them are 
coming,’’ exclaimed he. ‘‘By jingo, I 
just wish they would. I’m just in the 
humor—gee whiz!”’ | 

It was another! Yet older and more 
sedate than either of the others he 
marched in and gazed haughtily about 
him. 

“Tve a nephew——”’’ he began; and 
there he stopped. 

**Oh!? said the peaee nn 
Get out!”’ 

‘“Why—er——”’ 

‘“Get out!”? 

‘*What in——”’ 

‘*Do you hear me? Get out of here, I 
say! Nota word, or I'll have you—ah! 
I wonder if there’l] be any more of ’em.”? 

This last was a chuckle of satisfaction 
as millionaire No. 3 fled precipitately. 
The sergeant rubbed his hands gleefully. 
This sport bid fair to last all night, he 
realized to his great satisfaction as he 
faced about and waited. 


He was waiting for number 4 to show 
up. He was getting madder still and this 
time he was fingering his club sugges- 
tively. At the very first gleam of a white 
shirt front he drew it and made a dash 


*“Vou have! 


for the door. 


It was Mr. Vanderpool, number 4. 

‘“Get out!’ said the irate sergeant, 
menacingly, and he swung up_ his 
weapon, ‘The gentleman thought he had 
met with a maniac; he gave one glance 
and then made a dash for the carriage. 
The officer faced about, repiaced his club, 
and softly murmured oneset. 7. 


But the ‘‘next’’? never came, ‘The 
sergeant got weary of pacing about and 
finally sat down again. A half hour 
passed and he began to doze; the fun for 
that. night was over, thought he, and 
laughed when he thought how mad he 
had been. 

‘*d just like to see any Fifth Avenue 
dudes running this place,’’ he muttered. 
‘‘I never heard of suce a piece of imperti- 
nence in my life!’ 

Through all this the plebes were, peace- 
fully sleeping. What poor Chauncey 
would have done if he had seen his four 
uncles insulted by that irate policeman is 
left to the imagination of the reader. It 
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would most infallibly have been the death 
of Chauncey, and so perhaps it is just as 
well that he didn’t awaken. 

The clock over the station house door 
was at three. It will be remembered that 
the train left at three-thirty. The only 
train that could possibly save those un- 
fortunate plebes. ‘Three-thirty was the 
time the ferry boat left. But the station 
house was two miles and more from the 
ferry slip. Altogether things were getting 
very interesting. For the sergeant dozed 
on, and the prisoners slept on and the 
clock went on to three-fifteen. It wasa 
wonder Mark Mallory didn’t have a night- 
mare. 

It is of the nature of thunder-bolts to 
strike swiftly. ‘There is no parleying, no 
stopping for introductions, no delays. 
Therefore there will be none in describ- 
ing what happened next. 

The sergeant sat up with a start; so 
did the doorman, and so did everybody 
else in the place. ‘There was the rattle 
of another carriage! | 


CHAPTER V. 
THE END OF IT ALL. 


The sergeant had gotten over his angery 


but he meant to be consistent, all the ' 


saine. If this was another one of those 
‘bloated aristocrats’? he’d better look out 
for trouble, that was all. 

The carriage drew up in the usual 
fashion, the sergeant seized his club. 
‘here was a flash of white shirt front 
and the sergeant made a leap for the 
door. ‘he. next moment he staggered 
back as if he had been shot. It was 
Millionaire No. 1, hatless and- breathless, 
almost coatless and senseless, dragging in 
his wake—the captain of the precinct! 

The sergeant saluted and gasped. 

“T told you,’’ cried Millionaire No, I. 

“Vouve a prisoner here named 
Smith?’ cried the captain. 

‘(Rr—yes,’’ stammered the sergeant. 

“Send him here, quick!” 

The poor officer was too much amazed 
and thunderstruck to be chagrined at his 
defeat. He made a rush for the cell; 
shouted to the prisoners; and half a min- 
ute later Chauncey, green August over- 
coat and all, was in his uncle’s arms. 
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The sergeant turned to the smiling 
police captain. 
‘‘Allow me to present——”’ 


He was interrupted by a yell; Chaun- 
cey had glanced up at the clock. 
“(Good Heavens!’’ he eried. 
ten minutes to make the train!”’ 


Chauncey, aristocratic and Chester- 
fieldian Chauncey, alas, I blush to record 
it, had forgotten in one instant that there 
was such a thing on earth asa rule of 
etiquette. He forgot that there was such 
a person on earth as a police captain. — 
He never even looked at him. His two 
friends at his side he made one wild dash 
for the door. 


He was not destined to get out of it, 
however. During the excitement no one 
had noticed the approach of another car- 
riage. ‘There was the flash of another 
white shirt front and in rushed Million- 
aire No. 2: , 

No. 2 had the chief of police! 

‘Vou'’ve a prisoner here named 
Smith——”’ iad the latter excitedly. 
‘“Release——’’ 

Just then the millionaire caught sight 
of Chauncey, and again there were hand- 
shakes and apologies, another skurrying 
toward the door. RS 


“T can’t stop, I tell you!’’ roared 
Chauncey. ‘‘I’ll miss the train—quick— 


bah Jove, ye know, I'll be ruined— 
Zacks 


‘We've _ 


There was another clatter of wheels at 
the door. 

‘Good gracious!’’ gasped the unfortu- 
nate cadet. ‘‘It’s somebody else! Bah 
Jove! Deuce take the luck!”’ 


Nothing has been said of the unfortu- 
nate sergeant during this. He was lean- 
ing against his desk in a state of collapse. » 
Millionaire No. 3 had entered the room. 

Millionaire No. 3 had a police commis- 
sioner ! 

“Vou’ve a prisoner here named 
Smith,’ cried he. ‘‘Release——’’ 

This time the plebes were desperate. 
They could stand it no longer. Chauncey 
had forced his way to the door and made 
a dash for one of the carriages. 

“Drive——’’? he began, and then he 
stopped long enough to see another car- 
riage rush up—Millionaire No. 4. Mil- 
liona#re No. 4 had somebody—Chauncey 


* 
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didn’t know who. 
sergeant did. 

It was no less a personage than His 
Honor, the Mayor. 

(His Honor the Mayor was mad, too, 
and you may bet the sergeant caught it. ) 

With that our three friends had noth- 
ing todo. ‘They had piled into the car- 
riage, Millionaire No. 1 with them, and 
likewise the captain, to make sure that 
they weren’t arrested for fast driving. 
And away they rattled down the street. 

‘Christopher Street—seven minutes!” 
roared Chauncey. ‘‘For your life—bah 
Jove!”? ; 

After which there was fun to spare. 
New York streets aren’t made for race 
tracks, and the way that carriage swayed 
and bumped was a caution. The driver 
had taken them at their word and was 
going for dear life. Three times the cap- 
tain\ had to lean out of the window to 
quell some puliceman who was shouting 
at them to slow up. 

As for the plebes, there was nothing 
for them to do but sit ‘still and wait in 
trembling anxiousness. Chauncey’s uncle 
had a watch in his hand with the aid of 
which he told off the streets and the 
seconds. 


“If we make it,’’ said he, ‘Swe won’t 
have ten seconds to spare. Faster, there, 
faster !”” 

The poor cadets nearly had heart fail- 
ure at that. 

“If we miss it,’? groaned Mark, ‘‘we 
are gone forever. ‘The whole story’ll 
come out and we’ll be expelled sure as 
we’re alive. What time did you say it 
was ?”’ 

** Drive, 
cey. 

All things come to an end. ‘Those 
that haven’t will some day. It seemed an 
age to the suffering plebes, but that drive 
was over at last. And the end of it was 
so terrible that they would have preferred 
the suspense. | 

The carriage was yanked up and 
brought to stop in front of the ferry 
gates just as the boat was gliding from 
her slip. 


But the agonized 


there, drive!’’ roared Chaun- 


The look that was upon the faces of 
the three would have moved a Sphinx to 
tears. "They sank back in the carriage 


_and never said one word. It was all over. 


West Point was gone. ‘To the three that 
meant that life was no longer worth the 
living. vs, 

It seemed almost too terrible to be 
true. Mark Mallory pinched himself to 
inake sure he was alive; that all this 
dream had really happened, that he really 
was beyond hope. 

And then,suddenly the police captain 
gave vent toa startled exclamation and 
whacked his knee. 

‘“Desbrosses street!’? he roared to the 
startled driver, and an instant later the 
carriage was speeding away down along 
the wharves. : 

Where they were going, or why, none 
of them had the least idea, except the 
captain; and he said nothing. ‘The trip 
was a short one, only three or four blocks. 
At the end of it he sprang from the car- 
riage. : 

“Ouick, quick!’ he cried, and madea 
dash for one of the piers. 

The rest did ‘not need to be urged to 
follow. ‘They beat the captain there in 
their haste. For they saw then where he 
was going; a police tug was lying at the 
wharf. 

“Quick! roared the captain, leaping 
aboard. ‘‘Follow that ferry !”’ 

And half a mtinute later the engines of 
the tug were throbbing and the tug was 
sweeping out into the river. 

A few minutes after that there were 
three tough-looking tramps contentedly 
dozing in a Pullman car of the West 
Shore express. 

The same three sneaked into Camp 
McPherson at the very moment when 
Cadet Corporal Vance (vf the Bull Harris 
gang) was superintending the loading of 
the reveille gun. 

Which was the end of the adventure. 


[THE END. ] 
The next West Point novelette will be 
entitled ‘‘Defending His Honor; or, Mark 


Mallory’s Daring,’’ by Lieutenant Fred- 
erick Gartison, U. S, A. 


——_—— - 
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CHAPTER I. 
VISITORS IN THE NIGHT. 


cq «iHO’S there?’’ demanded Landy Ridge- 
Mie raised himself in his bed, and 
listened for an answer, but his ques- 
tion brought back no response. 
Landy had waked some time in the 
night, and he had no idea whether it 
was early in the morning or the night, for he was 
usually a sound sleeper. He listened very attentively 
for a couple of minutes, for it was strongly impressed 
upon his mind that some unusual sound had roused 
him from his slumbers. 

Landy was not an alarmist, but he could not divest 
himself of the idea that something out of the common 
course was going on in the house, ard when he failed 
to hear any sound, he got out of bed and went to the 
window. : ; 

Though it was very dark, he made out the outline of 
a human form, moving on the driveway which led 
from the street to the rear of the house. The figure 
was hardly large enough to bea full-grown man, 
though it was large for a boy of sixteen, and he wor- 
dered who it could be that had any business in the 
vicinity of his father’s house at that unseemly hour, 
whatever the clock might indicate as the time of 
night. 

hile he was looking at this. form and wondering 
who owned it, he heard another sonnd, which attracted 
his attention, for it seemed to be in the house. 

Tt was like the creak of some of the woodwork in the 
building, more likely to be the stairs under the pressure 
of footsteps than anything else he could think of, 
and he went to the door of his room, which opened out 
into the entry, where the stairease leading to the main 
ball below was located. ; 

If he had not seen the figure of the fellow out on the 
driveway, he could easily have believed that some 
one of the family was sick, or had got up for a drink 
of water, or for some other purpose. 

The door of Landy’s chaniber was not locked, or 
even entirely closed, for Channelport, where he:lived, 
was a very quiet place, and everybody went to bed by 
nine o’clock in the evening, and got upas soon as it was 
daylight. 

Such a thing asa robbery, a-burglary, or evena 
theft, was almost unknown, and locks were not ar- 
ticles of much consequence, though as Landy’s father 
was the master of a large schooner, he had been away 
enough to learn the ways of civilization, and was al- 
ways particular to have his outside doors and windows 
on the ground floor closed and fastened. 

Perbaps his was almost the only house in town that 
was thus secured at night, and people laughed at the 
eaptain for the caution he manifested. 

andy passed through the half-open door into the 





hall, and there he listened again but he was unable to * 


detect any repetition of the sound which had attracted 
his attention. 

The noise like the creaking of the stairs could not 
have been made by the fellow out in the driveway, 
and it was patent to,the comprehension of Landy that 
some one who did not belong there was in the house. 
He returned to his chamber and proceeded to dress him- 
. self. As he had spent a considerable portion of his life 


on board of his father’s vessel, this was not a formid- 
able undertaking, and his toilet was made inside of 
thirty seconds. 

He put on his socks, but he put one of his shoes into 
the side pocket on each side of his coat, for he desired 
to move without exposiug his presence to the night 
visitor in the house, 

Perhaps it would have been quite in order for him 
to have been alarmed under the circumstances, and 
very likely if he had lived in a locality less remote 
from the centers of enlightened existence, the occasion 
might have made a heavy demand upon bis courage. 

Landy was not at all alarmed, though he knew that 
his father had valuable papers in the apartment di- 
rectly below his own, and even kept considerable sums 
of money at times in the tin trunk in his desk, 

1¢ looked to him more as though some rogue had em- 
barked upon a practical joke, or at worst was intent 
upon some sort of mischief, rather than upon a serious 
crime. 

Landy proceeded just as though he expected to en- 
trap some trickster engaged in arranging a_ bucket of 
water so that it would fall over and duck a member of 


the family, or shut up an owl in the pantry, or some . 


equally brilliant experiment to annoy or frighten those 
who lived in the house. 

He walked to the rear of the hall as lightly as though 
he had been one of the operators instead of acting on 
police duty, and not a board creaked under his feet to 
betray his presence to the person who had evidently 
descended the stairs. 

As he approached the landing of the stairs, he felt a 
strong blast of cold air, which could only come from 
the chilly atmosphere outside of the house, and he was 
immediately assured that the intruder had come in at 
the window which opened upon the woodshed in the 
rear. 

The window was open, and that settled the question 
in his mind beyond a doubt, that the visitor had’ en- 
tered the house in this manner and it was easy enough 
to get on the roof of the shed; which was flat enough 
to allow one to walk upon it without any difficulty. 

Landy stopped a minute or two to think, and he was 
still more intent upon knowing who the intruder was 

than upon preventing him from doing whatever mis- 
chief he had in his mind, 

As the result of his deliberation, he got out of the 
window on the roof of the shed, walked to the farther 
end of it in his stocking feet, and then descended to 
the ground upon the grape vine trellis. 

At this point he put on his shoes, even before he had 
wet his feet on the moist ground, for he was not zeal- 
ous enough in his undertaking to spoil his socks, or to 
risk taking a cold by exposure. 

His first business was to investigate the fellow he 
had seen in the driveway, and when he had done that, 
there would be time enough for him to attend to the 
visitor in the house. 

Passing around the woodshed, he reached the end of 
the main house, and took a position at the corner 
where he could see the outsider when he appeared 
again, 

But the sentinel, as he appeared to be, did not show 
himself. Landy picked up a short cart stake that lay 
near him, and then went out into the driveway but he 
had hardly time to do so before he discovered the sen- 
tinel near the gate on the street. 

The outsider saw hini at the same moment, and 


j 
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when he was not within fifty feet of the house he 
halted, and when Landy began to move rapidly toward 
him the sentine! took to his heels, and ran down the 
street with all his might. . 

The captain’s son was not willing to lose both birds 
by running after one of them, and at this moment he 
noticed that the front window of bis father’s office was 
slowly and cautiously opened, so as not to alarm any 
occupant of the house, \ 

Landy concluded that the insider had completed the 
arrangement of his trap, or had done the mischief he 
came to do and all he had to do now was. to make his 
escape without betraying himself to any one. 

As the bottom of the window was about four feet 
above the ground, Landy thought the intruder would 
come out feet first, turn over on his stomach, and then 
**hang off’’ as he dropped to the solid earth. 

The captain’s son arranged a programme of his own 
operations in the capture of the visitor, and he was 
only sorry that he had not brought a line to tie him 
with as soon as he got hold of his legs, for it did not 
occur to him that he would have any difficulty in bag- 
ging his game. : 

Just at that. important moment, when everything 
was in excellent train for the capture of the intruder 
Landy felt a strong inclination to sneeze as he eruched 
under the window. 

Possibly grandmother had upset her snuff-box on 
the window stool in one of her visits, and he had in- 
faled some of the pangent powder; at any rate, he 
wanted to sneeze and though he rubbed: bis nose, and 
struggled to repress it, the explosion came in spite of 
him, and was all the more noisy because he tried to 
choke it off. ; 

‘*What are you about, Livy?’’ demanded the insider 
at the window, in a vigorous whisper and it was plain 
enough that the sneeze had informed him of the 
proximity of his associate, as he took the sneezer to 
b 


e. 

‘“*T couldn’t help it,’’? pleaded Landy, willing to 
take up the cue given ,by the other, ‘in as loud a 
whisper as that of the insider. LS 

As the visitor spoke ina whisper, Landy found it 
quite impossible to identify him by his voice, and he 
was as much in the dark as though the fellow bad not 
spoken at all. 

‘*You will blow the whole thing, Livy, if you don’t 
mind what you are about,’’ continued the insider, 
whom the sneeze had evidently disgusted. 

Who was Livy? He was the outsider who had run 
‘away on the first appearance of Landy; but the latter 
was confident there was no person in Channelport of 
that name. 

‘*T couldn’t help sneezing,’’ repeated Landy, as_ the 
only answer it was prudent for him to make. 

‘*Have you seen a light af any of the windows??’’ 
continued the stranger in the office. : 

‘‘Not a light.”’ 

Landy thought he asked very unnecessary questions, 
but felt obliged to humor him, and gave all the infor- 
mation asked for in a whisper energetic enough to 
inake himself heard. 

‘Look about the house again, and make sure that no 
one is stirring,’’ said the insider. 

Landy was a good sailor for his years, and he felt 
compelled to obey orders, at least in appearance, so 
he went as far as the corner of the house, though he 
did not remove his gaze from the front office window 
for an instant. 

The other fellow might come back, or the one in the 
jouse might jump out if he relaxed his vigilance, and 
we was determined not to let the second of the couple 
escape. 

He remained at the corner a few minutes and then 
returned to the front of the house, where he found that 
the insider was still at work on the sash, which did 
not appear to move freely within the stops. 

He kept close to the front of the house so that the 
operator could not see him, and then resumed ~his 
former position under the window, but he took care to 
make just noise enough to apprise the other of his re- 
turn, 

‘All quiet,’’ said he, when the principal appeared 


_ to take no notice of his presence. 


‘*T can’t get this window open enough to let me 
put,’’ returned the operator, in a tone which indicated 
his vexation at the obstacle, 

-**Go to another, then,’’ suggested Landy. 
‘*T want to put things just as I found them and it 
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will be as hard to shut this wndow as it is to open it, 
I have got things all ready here for the end of the 
whole thing,’’ continued the insider, 

‘*What have you got ready?’’ asked Landy, at a ven- 
ture, though he realized that if was a dangerous ques- 
tion for him to ask. 

‘*The papers I brought with me, you know, and the 
other stuff,’’ replied the other, with even more caution 
than usual. ‘ 

Landy did not know, and he had not the least idea 


/what the fellow in the house had been doing but he 


had to repress his eager desire for knowledge under 
the present circumstances, 

‘¢‘] don’t want to make any noise. But I will hand 
you the box, and then I will go upstairs, and get out 
that way,’’ continued the insider, as he left the win- 
dow, ‘ 

The box! Landy wondered what he meant by this, 
and he began to have some doubts in regard to. the 
mission of the fellow in the house, though he was 
ready to take the box, whatever it might be, and to 
take good care of it. 

‘*Here 1t is,’? whispered the insider, passing some- 
thing out of the window and holding it within reach 
of the other. 

Landy was afraid he might show his face or his hat, 
and he kept his head down when he reached up for 
the box, which he took, and drew back as quickly as 
he could, 

‘*Go out to the back of the house, and wait there till 
I get out,’’ said the intruder, as he released his hold 
on the box. ‘‘Mind what you are about, for there may 
be hundreds of dollars in this tin thing to say nothing 
of the papers, which are worth ten times as much as 
the money. If you see anybody about the house, run 
as fast as you can to the wharf, and don’t let any one 
see you.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ replied Landy, as he made all possible 
baste to obey as much of the order as he thought 
proper. — 

But he went no farther than the corner of the house, 
for just then, with the box in his possession, he was 
not so anxious as he had been to get hold of the in- 
truder. « 

In fact, a thorough and radical change had come 
over his views, and he was almost paralyzed when he 
realized what the fellow in the house had been doing. 
He was not a practical joker, and he had not thought 
of setting any trap, or of fixing a bucket of water so 
that it would duck on one of the family, for his busi- 
ness was of a vastly more serious nature. 

The article the insider had handed to him was the 
tin trunk of his father that contained his supply of 
ready money, and all his valuable papers, which the 
operator declared were worth ten times as much as the 
money. 

Landy was throughly aroused by the discovery he 
bad made, and he hardly thought for the moment of 
catching the burglar, as he proved to be, for he was 
burdened with anxiety for the safety of the tin trunk. 

At the end of the house to which he retreated was a 
door leading into the cellar, consisting of two parts, 
slanting down from the sill of the building. 

Though these doors were fastened on the inside, 
Landy knew a way toopenthem on the outside, by 
sticking his knife through the crack where they came 
together. Lifting one of them, he reached the steps, 
and descending, closed it behind him and then he felt 
that he and the trunk were both safe in the cellar, 
where he lost no time depositing’the valuable box in a 
closet in which was no window. 

The trunk was now safe, at least for the present, 
and he felt as though he should like to know who had 
been engaged in the buisness of stealing it. 

Taking off his shoes, he put them in his side pockets 
again, and crept softly up the cellar stairs to the 
kitchen, into which they led, and though he listened 
with all his ears, he could not hear a sound. 

He had left the inside burglar in the office, and he 
thought he must still be there; but his attention was 
persently attracted by a strong smell of smoke. 


CHAPTER II, 
THE INTRUDER IN THE CAPTAIN’S OFFICE. 


By this time Landy Ridgefield believed that the in- 
truder who had handed him the tin trunk of his father 
was capuble of any crime it was possible for him to 
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commit, and the smell of smoke was suggestive of a 
calamity of some kind. 

He hastened from the kitchen to the hall, where the 
odor of the sméke was more apparent; and at first he 
thought of calling his father; whose room was on the 
lower floor opposite the kitchen. 

But his mother was not in good health just then, 
and he did not wish to alarm her with a_ story of fire 
and burglars until it should be absolutely necessary to 
do so; and Landy was a young man with great self- 
reliance. 
‘ckief bad bad time to get out of the house, and he was 
disposed to use all reasonable caution, especially as he 
desired, now that the tin trunk was in a safe place, 
tc lay hands on the villain. 

He looked about him in the hall, but he could not 
see the intruder in the darkness, if he was there, and 
he made his way to the office, the door of which he 
found closed. When he opened it he found the room 
full of smoke, and saw a bright blaze rising from the 
floor under his father’s desk. 

He could no longer have a particle of doubt in re- 
gard to the wicked intentions of the scoundrel who had 
entered the house, for he had not only robbed it of 
the most valuable article it contained, but he had 
kindled a fire which was to destroy the building. 

Landy did not stop an instant to consider what the 
burglar intended to do, or to measure his purpose in 
setting fire to the house, for the flame was increasing 
in volume, and it would soon be beyond his control. 

The blaze rose from a sniall heap of combustibles 
piled up under the desk, upon which had been placed 
what would burn in the room, including a lot of pam- 
phlets and newspapers. Without consulting the peril to 
his fingers, the captain’s son gathered up the burning 
objects, and threw them into the large brick fireplace, 
which was only about three feet distant. 

With the large fire shovel on the hearth he removed 
every particle of material that would burn, and then 
rubbed down the leg of the desk which had taken fire 
with a newspaper, till not a spark could be seen. 

The room was brilliantly lighted by the blaze from 
the burning mass in the fireplace, and if the burglar 
was at that moment in sight of the front of the house, 
he might readily have supposed that his attempt to 
burn the mansion was entirely successful. 

The blazing material consisted of a considerable 
quantity ot pine sticks, which burned as though’ they 
had been soaked in kerosene or turpentine; and the 
night visitor must have brought them in his pock- 
ets. 

There was a pitcher of water on the table, which his 
father had probably brought in the night before, for 
he had spent the evening in his office; and Landy 
poured what remained of its contents on the floor an 
oe legs of the desk to make sure that no fire lingered 
there. , 

When he had done this he felt that his work for 
the present was done in the house, and he turned his at- 


He did not believe the author of all the mis- ‘ 
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tention to the author of the villainy, whose evil in- 
tentions he had been strangely able to frustrate. 

He opened a window to let out the smoke which had 
caused him no little weeping as he extinguished the 
fire, and he had closed the door after him when he 
came in so that the smoke should not get into other 
parts of the house. 

Picking up his shoes, which he had taken from his 
pockets while putting out the fire, he put them there 
again, and went out into the hall. 

Though it has taken some time to tell what Landy 
did after he got possession of the trunk, and when he 
discovered the fire, only a few minutes bad been occu: 
pied since he left the window at the front of the house; 
and he thought the operator could not have gonea 
great way in this time, evenif he had succeeded in get- 
ting out of the house. 

Landy went upstairs, and found that the window in 
the rear of the ball had been closed, indicating that 
the rascal had made his escape as_ he had said he 
should. It would be a waste of precious time to open 
the window and follow the intruder over the roof, and 
he rushed downstairs as rapidly as he could meve his 
nimble feet and went out of the house at the back door. 

He saw a dark form at the end of the barn, though 
it was not in motion and the owner of it seemed to be 
looking about him. As the fellow did not offer to run 
away, Landy concluded that he had not been seen or 
heard, as he was not likely to be with the dark outline 
of the house behind him. 

Stepping back to the shed into which the back door 
opened, he felt around for a coat and hat on the nails 
where they usually bung, and though he found his 
overcoat, his hat was not there. But the heavy woolen 
hood which his mother used when she stepped out for 
a moment was there, and he put that on, for be was: 
not a dandy and he did not expect, to encounter the 
best sociéty of Channelport at that hour of the night. 

Taking a position outside of the door, be saw the 
dark form moving about, as though the proprietor of 
it was searching for something; and Landy remem- 
bered that he had told him, bis associate, to wait for 
him in the rear of the house. 

The principal was looking for his companion in in- 
iquity, and as he had committed the valuable tin trunk 
to his care, he undoubtedly felt a deep interest in as- 
certaining what had become of him. 

Landy waited till he heard the clock in the kitchen 
strike three; and still the villain maintained bis ground 
somewhere in the vicinity of the barn, evidently ex- 
pecting his confederate would put in an appearance. 

Landy could not stand this stupid delay, 4nd when 
he considered what he should do to break up the monot: 
ony of the situation a bright thought came to him. 

He went to the cellar and brought up the tin trunk, 
and with this in his hand he knocked at the door of his 
father’s room so vigorously that he was promptly an- 
swered by the appearance of the captain at the door. 

(TO BE CONTINUED). 


-UNDER THE SHADOW. 





The Story of a Brave Boy’s Adventure in a Chinese Siege. 


By GORDON ROBERTS. 





STRANGE little cOmpany was making its 
way one summer afternoon along the 
dusty, narrow road that separates the 
town of Yen-wha from the banks of the 
Tsien-tang. From the squalid buildings 
that lined the route on either hand, _sil- 
ent figures issued—squat, pig-tailed, al- 

mond-eyed and olive-skinned—to gaze with unfriendly 
glances upon the two white men who strode past in 
company with a lad of the same detestable complexion, 
aiid followed by a couple of servants of the true Ce- 
festinl shade. 

“%¢They don’t 





look very glad to see us, Mr. 


Vaughan,’’ remarked the younger of the white men 
with a laugh. ‘‘We may have a bit of a_dust-up yet 
before we reach Shanghai. We must surely be out of 
old Hung’s dominions by now!’’ 

His companion glanced about him anxiously. ‘*When 
my boy and I left the T'san mission,’’ be said, ‘‘I had 
positive news that the Tai-Pings were driven back be- 
yond this district, or I should never have ventured— 
although whilst we stayed at I’san our lives were daily 
in peril.’’ ; 

At that moment the missionary—for such he was, 
though you would never have guessed it from his rough 
traveling dress—was joined by his son. 


a. 
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‘‘Pather!*’? cried the boy excitedly. ‘‘Ah Sin has 
just been talking to a weaver at that funny little 
house with the red paper over the door, and the weaver 
told him that the ‘ai-Pings captured the town three 
weeks ago, and drove the enemy across the Tsien-tang. 
He said, too, that ina few days there is sure to be 
more fighting!’’ . 

His eyes sparkled with excitement, and seeing that 
his father looked grave, he turned for sympathy to the 
other. ‘‘Wouldun’t it be fun, Mr. Archer?’’ 

‘Sooner be excused, thanks,’’ returned Mr, Archer, 
briefly. ‘‘You forget how the rebels hate white men— 
and especially since tue Emperor has brought so many 
white officers to lead his soldiers against them. Colonel 
Gordon has beaten the Tai-Pings so often, after their 
many victories, that they hate the sight of a_ white 
face for his sake. Passports or no passports, we may 
get into serious trouble at any minute.”’ 

‘(What is our best course, then?’’ asked Mr. 
Vaughan, wondering who tbis chance companion of 
oe whom he had met on his way to the coast, might 

e. 

‘‘We must get past this town and cross the rebel lines 
before any fighting begins again,’’ said Archer with 
emphasis. ‘‘These Orientals don’t hurry themselves, or 
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‘‘Keep with me,’’ said Ah Sin in his own tongue; 
‘there may be trouble, and I have friends here.’’ 

Bertie promised to do so, and was watching the 
seemingly endless ranks go by, when he heard a_ sud- 
den roar from the crowd a few paces off—a_ hoarse, 
savage note that chilled his blood—and saw his father 
and Mr. Archer struggling amidst the mob, He would 
have fought his way toward them, but Ah Sin clung 
to him and kept him still. 

‘‘You can do them no good,’’ said the servant. 
‘““The mob will kill you before you reach them. See, 
here come the soldiers to arrest them.’’ 

In fact, a dozen soldiers, under the direction of an 
officer who wore a long sword on either hip, rushed 
upon the infuriated crowd, and with kicks and blows 
drove them off thetwo Englishmen. The soldiers placed 
themselves round the pair; their officer spoke a few 
words to Mr. Vaughau, who replied briefly and quiet- 
ly; and as soon as the rest of the troops had passed, 


-the two prisoners were marched back and disappeared 


with their escort through the gate. — 

Bertie—whom Ah Sin had drawn into the deepest 
shadow of an empty hut-—would have followed his 
father, but once more the servant restrained him. 

‘‘Peace,’? he said. ‘‘1 will go into the town and 


VAUGHAN QUICKLY STRUCK UP HIS (COMPANIONS ARM (page 1878). 


this Tai-Ping business could not have gone on as long 
as it has. Unless Gordon pushes forward (which would 
be just like him) we may reach Shanghai before an- 
other shot is fired.”’ 

They drew near the main gate of Yen-wha as he 
spoke. Ere they could pass, an. outburst of shrill, 
harsh sound—which it would be absurd to call music— 
rose within the town. 

‘‘Sounds like a rebel band,’* said Archer. 

Instantly, from every house outside the walls the 
people streamed forth, massing into an immense 
crowd that almost choked the narrow way. Wedged in 
beyond the possibiltiy of escape, the little party of 
strangers saw a long array of quilted and padded war- 
riors, armed with swords, giant bows and a few 
muskets, issue toward them from the gate. 

If the road was crowded before, it was now packed 
to the crushing point as the troops forced their way 
through, driving the stolid populace against the houses 
to left and right. Bertie Vaughan, separated from his 
party hy the crush, was relieved to find his father’s 
faithful servant by his side. 


learn the news. Dwell you here till L return. I will 
urge my friends inside the walls to give you shelter 
for afew days, and after dark I will take you 
there.’?’ 

In vain did Bertie plead in his best Chinese that he 
too might enter the town at once. Ah Sin was ob- 
durate. He made the lad lie down in the darkest cor- 
ner of the hut ere he left him. 

Some hours later—endless hours of mental agony ‘to 
the lonely, anxious boy, the servant glided into the 
hut and called him. 

‘(All is ready,’’ he said; ‘‘the gate will be closed 
very soon. It is nearly dark; put on this hat and this 
loose coat, and you may get through. It is your only 
chance-—come.’’ 


Mechanically the lad did as he was directed, Ah Sin 


-would answer no questions until they had passed the 


hidden in a dirty, 


sentries ut the gate and were safely 
his friend had 


foul-smelling, bare little room which 
consented to their occupying. 
Then, at last, he spoke. 
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‘‘They were accused of being spies,’’ he said; ‘‘they 
are to be beheaded to-morrow morning!’? 3 


Meanwhile the two prisoners had been hurried 
through the streets toward the hall where the rebel 
wang (king) Chi-Ling sat in conclave with his officers. 

‘*Vaughan,’’ said hiscompanion, ‘‘I’m very sorry 

ou and I ever chummed up together, for I’m afraid 
i have done for us both,.’”’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked the missionary, dazedly. 

‘*Only this—what that officer roared out is true; I 
am a spy; I volunteered to get Colonel Gordon tidings 
of the rebels, and | would have brought him back the 
information he wants, if I had had luck. But that 
officer was sent to Gordon a few months back to treat 
for a truce between the Emperor’s forces and the 
rebels, and he saw me there, for I did the interpreting; 
and now to-day, he recognized me. Of course, it’s 
all up with me, but I’m awfully sorry for you.’’ 

The elder man had faced death too often to dread it; 
he grasped Archer’s outstretched hand, then broke out 
into a cry of agony: ‘‘Oh! my boy, my boy Bertie!”’ 
. In the Chair of State of the Council Chamber sat 

the great Chi-Ling, leader (under Hung, the head 
wang) of the eastern division of the rebel army, with 
his advisers about him, 

Haled before his presence amid a babel of shouts and 
cries, the two prisoners were not permitted to speak in 
their own defence. Their captor volubly described his 
recognition of Archer, the wang nodded his head, or- 
dered tneir execution at daybreak, and motioned for 
their removal. . 

Archer, who had stood motionless and imperturbable 
amidst the uproar, took a quick step forward, shook 
off the soldier who held bim, drew a_ revolver, and 
pointing it full at the rebel leader, fired. 

Had the bullet found its intended billet, that mo- 
ment would have been the prisoner’s last; but in- 
stinctively, quick as lightning, the missionary struck 
up his desperate companion’s arm, and the missile flew 
high above the wang’s head. A dozen swords flashed 
out, but the leader imperiously ordered them to be 
sheathed; he wished to extract-by torture all the in- 
formation he could from the captives before putting 
them to death. 

Kicked, half strangled, spat upon, the doomed men 
were dragged from the wang’s presence, and cast, 
heavily fettered into a pitch dark, noisome cell below 


the level of the courtyard, there to await the hour of - 


their execution. 

That night the aalere Bertie, tossing on his mat in 
bitterest agony, suddenly leaped to his feet with a oye 

**Ah Sin, wake—I heard shots!?’ he called out, kick- 
ing the stolid Celestial till he had aroused him from 
his sleep. 

Together they listened; yes, there could be no doubt 
of it, the sharp rattle of rifle- volleys could be clearly, 
though distantly, heard. It grew nearer as the slow 
minutes passed, and soon the town was astir. Men were 
heard shouting in the’ darkness, pitch fires were 
' lighted, and troops went marching past. 

A little while, and the uproar grew louder. Cries 
and gongs sounded, women were gathering up their 
infants and flying by the further gate; terrified chil- 
drep, wandering in the darkness, lent their clamors to 
the general din. Ah Sin’s generous host burst into the 
room where the former and his young master stood lis- 
tening,. 

‘*We are lost!’? he cried, ‘‘the Emperor’s troops are 
marching on the town; the soldiers of the Grand Peace 
(Tai-Ping) are crowding in through the gate, many of 
them sore wounded. The town will be besieged—I and 
my household fly!’ 

He was gone ere they could ask a question; they saw 
him hurry past their open window-space, followed by 
his wife and children, and join the surging mass of 
’ fugitives that poured along the torch-lit street. And 
then, amid the crackle of musketry, they. heard the 
deeper booming note of cannon and the shriek of shells 
hurtling overhead. 


hut or store; and the glow of their burnin 
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‘““The siege is begun,’’ thought Bertie. Then in Chi 
nese he said to his faithful friend, ‘‘Where is my 
father’s cell? Let us go out and find it—perhaps we 
may break it open!’’ 

**T will go,’’ replied Ah Sin; ‘‘the soldiers would 
shoot you directly they saw your white face—and there 
is light enough now,’’ be added soberly. 

There was indeed. The bursting shells had ignited 
here and there a bamboo floor, a wooden roof, a flimsy 
lit up the 
streets with a weird and lurid glare as Ah Sin went on 
his perilous errand, 

In half an hour he returned to report that the town 
was empty of fugitives, that the soldiery were still 
holding the walls—though it was rumored they were 
wavering—and that he had seen a sentry posted before 
the military prison, who had told him there were two 
‘*white devils’? within it. . 

‘‘We must hasten there,’’ said the boy, quivering 
with excitement. ‘‘They may kill the prisoners before 
retreating. Quick! show me the way!”? 

Following his native guide, Bertie passed through 
a network of narrow streets lit by the still augmeuting 
glare of the burning houses. Twice they had to take 
refuge in one of the forsaken dwellings while a knot of 
soldiers, many with bandaged heads or arms, ran past 
them in full retreat. But at last these to, united in 
their common love of another, reached the prison 

ates. 
. The sentry was still there, but on his face—dead! 
A mass of stone from a shattered cornice had struck 
him down, Not a living being was insight; and though 
the devoted couple ran up and down the courtyard call- 
ing on the prisoner they sought, there was no voice in 
reply, and the massive bars and chains of the prison 
door defied their strength. Wearried with their efforts, 
at length they sat down against a wall and waited 
for what might happen. The paved courtyard, lit by 
the flickering glare of flaming houses, was silent; only 
in the distance could be heard the terrible notes of 
war, and sometimes a wall crashed down, shivered by 
a bursting shell. The council house opposite the 
watchers caught fire, and still they sat silent, wait- 


ing. 

' The end came suddenly. A shell dropped upon the 
prison roof, bounded off, and fell upon the flagged 
yard where they had stationed themselves. Instantly, 
and as by instinct, they fell face forward and lay 
prone. There was a long moment’s suspense, a hor- 
rible roaring crash, and then—silence. 

When Bertie reopened his eyes, a kind and handsome 
face was bending over him; the face the world has 
ela to honor since then—the face of ‘‘Chinese Gor- 

on. 

‘*Why, my dear lad!’’ said hein amaze, ‘‘how on 
earth came you here? But you’re hurt! I feared at 
first you were dead.” 

‘*My father!’? moaned the lad. ‘‘In the prison— 
there.’’ He motioned his head toward the building. 

‘“There? Why, we have made a hasty search but 
could find no one there, and were about to leave it. 

here’s no time to lose; the whole town will soon be 
ablaze.’’ 

He called a knot of Chinese soldiers, borrowed a 
torch, and himself led them in a second and more 
complete search. Five minutes, ten minutes, passed, 
then the party emerged, bearing with them Mr. 
Vaughan and Mr. Archer. 

Their heavy irons removed, the rescued men were 
able to walk, and learned what had happened. 

‘*And that’s the lad that saved you,’’ ended Colonel 
Gordon, pointing to the prostrate”“form of Bertie 
Vauhan. *‘He’s in a bad way—struck on the head by a 
shell splinter; but, please Heaven, he’ll pull through. 
Jes naneee lad beside him is dead though, poor fel- 

ow 

Bertie Vaughan did ‘‘pull through,” though it was 
long before the shadow of death left his couch. He is 
with his regiment a colonel himself. But’ neither he 
nor the two men whose lives he aided in saving will 
ever cease to remember and revere the devoted, 
heroic, and hapless Ah Sin. : 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE CRUSOES. 


SAlOBINSON CRUSOE on his island in the far 
Pacific had some advantages not enjoyed 
by Amsted. For not only was the former 
owner of a gua and ammunition, but of 
tools and stores of various kinds from the 
wrecked vessels cast up on the island’s 
shore. But James Amsted possessed only 
an axe, an auger, 
needles, with the assistance of whieh he had made 
himself as comfortable as possible. 

All these things Tom and Phil could realize to their 
fullest extent after a fortnight had dragged slowly by. 

Could they have contrived to have built a boat 
strong enough to resist the current, and capable of 
propulsion by oars, there might have been some hopes 
of escape. Desperate asthe venture might be, not 
one of the three but would have~ willingly taken the 
chance of finding a place where they could ‘¢‘run’’ the 
fall whose distant roar was ever in their ears, for the 
sake of an escape from their inland prison. 

But the blunted axe and a dull auger, even with the 
aid of the hunting knife, whieh was in tolerable order, 
were insufficient to this end. 

This gloomy view of their own situation and things 
in general was in Tom’s mind, as one afternoon he 


‘stood alone on the rocky point, on either side of which 


the river was surging and dashing with a maddening 
monotony of sound. 

His eyes were fixed on the dark water, as far up as 
the winding course of the river would permit. In 
imagination he was going over some of the experiences 
of the previous weeks. He recalled the strange, solemn 
appearance of El Pueblo Muerte, and the good priest 
with folded hands sleeping his last sleep under the 
shadow of the cross; the discovery of the gold itself, 
and the subsequent incidents down to the time when 
Phil and himself were launched out into the rushing 
current, as their captors supposed, to certain destruc- 


tion. 


‘‘Not a gun had they got—not a pistol to boot, 
And if they had either, there’s nothing to shoot. 
Poor Robinson Crusoe could build him a boat, 
Yet here we three Crusoes daren’t venture afloat— 
Tinky tank tank—Tinky tank tank, 
Unfortunate Robinson Crusoe.’’ 


Of course it was Phil, who, in rather lugubrious 
tones, was singing the above pathetic refrain, as, hav- 
ing left his father behind him, he sauntered listlessly 
toward his friend. 

‘‘Oh, hold up, Phil, dot” irritally exclaimed Tom, 
who was in anything but a cheerful frame of mind, 

Here Tom who while speaking had not changed the 
direction of his gaze, stopped short. 

“*By Jove—that looks like a_hoat,’’ he breathlessly 
exclaimed, pointing to a distant object far up the 
stream. . 


a hunting knife, and some sail - 


‘Mr. Amsted, who had just joined them, uttered a 
low exclamation, and, shading his eyes with his hand, 
stared fixedly at the object pointed out by Tom, while 
Phil’s parted lips and quickened breathing showed his 
inward excitement. 


‘‘It is a boat—and there are men-—-white men—in _ 


it!? . 
For the swift current had swept it rapidly down to- 
ward them, as they stood gazing at the unexpected 
sight. They could see a tall form in the stern, hand- 
ling a steering oar, while two were sitting amidships 
with oars, in readiness to pull in either direction in 
case of boulders in their track. 

On! with more than race-horse speed, came the 


‘boat! Would it pass the island on one side or the other, 


borne on by the resistless current? Wildly the three 
swung their arms—for there wasn’t a hat, or evena 
substitute for one, in the party. 

Yes—thank Heaven! The boat’s bow swung into the 
eddy tide. Two more men rose from the bottom of the 
craft; and, impelled by four pairs of strong arms its 
keel grated on the pebbly beach. 

The steersman—a tall, fine-looking man, 
ashore before the others. 

‘sHaul her up earefully, boys. So—that’s well.’? 

Then turning to the three castaways, who had run 
down to meet them, he bowed with brief courtesy. 

‘¢T am Major Gray, of the United States engineering 
corps, stationed at Fort Wager. We are exploring 
along the Rio Salinas, and, as you see, have just run 
the canyon. I have beard of this island, but never 
dreamed of its being inhabited.”’ 

James Amsted was the first to find his voice. Anda 
very tremulous one it was as he made such brief ex- 
planations as were needful. 

Major Grey listened with evident astonishment and 
interest, as did the others of the party, who had gath 
ered about them. . 

‘‘Well, I’m pleased that we discovered you. Our 
boat wants patching, and we’re rather short of grub. 
Been upset twice since we took the river two hundred 
miles to the northward, and lost two men—an Indian 
guide and a Swede. But their loss will be your gain 
—it makes room for you all.”’ 

With emotions too deep for utterance, the three 
helped to unload the: boat, after which it was taken 
further up-on the beach and turned over to dry, in 
readiness for the needed repairs. 

Then, taking with them the boat’s sail, a temporary 
shelter was provided for those who could not be ac- 
commodated ‘in the limits of the little cabin. 

A yearling heifer was killei—the fresh beef making 
a welcome addition to the scanty stores, and on the 
following morning the boat’s bottom was patched up 
as well as their limited tacilities would permit. 

It seemed from Major Grey’s account that two years 
before his famous exploit in taking a boat through the 
great Colorado canyon, the lamented Major Powell 
had gone through this canyon of the Rio Salinas, but 
his boat was swept past the island by the violence of 
the current. 


sprang 
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In his report he had spoken of its location, and of 
the cattle they had seen grazing on its grassy slope. 
But no further account had ever been given, so Major 
Grey, with a party of six men, was detailed to make 
a second and—if possible—more extended report as to 
the canyon cf the Rio Salinas and the island itself. 
Through Major Powell’s published description it was 
known that the fall below the island, though dangerous 
in the extreme, might be partly avoided by keeping 
the boat in the rapids on the left shore, as he himself 
had done; though as was afterward seen, no raft that 
ever was constructed could have been managed in such 
turbulent waters. 

All this Major Grey explained at. some length, be- 
fore everything was in readiness to leave the isiand, 
The little border settlement of Junction City, at the 
junction of Rio Salinas and the Colorado, was to be 
their final destination. From thence to more advanced 
civilization required but three days staging at the 
furthest. And once within reach of the line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, their toilsome journey 
would be forgotten. 

So the party finally bade good-by to Cattle Island— 
three of them, at least, with feelings of devout grati- 
tude—and embarked in the long, double ended, light 
draught boat. . 

Of their perilous trip and narrow escapes from 
drowning, there is not room here to speak. The next 
scene of our story is the frontier town of Ramonas, 
where they arrived in safety some days later, and 
where some strange things happened to them. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AT RAMOMAS. 


The town of Ramonas is on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, nearly on the dividing line between Arizona 
and New Mexico. Froma New England standpoint 
Ramonas would be regarded as peculiar, to say the 
least, not only as to its surroundings, but on account 
of the people who live there. Not that Ramonas is one 
of those wild frontier towns where—like the locality 
mentioned by the lamented John Phenix— 


‘*All night in this sweet little village, 
Are heard the soft notes of the pistol, 
And the pleasant shriek of the victim.’’ 


Ramonas rather prides itself upon its superiority in 


this and kindred respects to many of its neighbors. . It 


points with pride to its Methodist Chapel, and the 
Catholic Cathedral; to the court-house and jail, with 
the standing gallows, both of which are presumed to 
strike terror into the heart of the evil-doer. 

Ramonas also boasts itself of a ‘‘Mammoth Hotel,”? 
built in view of the time when patients by scores and 
hundreds shall visit the wonderful sulphur springs be- 
hind the town, whose curative powers are said to be 
something almost miraculous. > 

It has real barbers’ shops, two dry goods stores, a 
Santa Fe ‘‘Branch Grocery, ’? and a ‘*Wholesale and 
Retail Clothing House,’’ in addition to the more mod- 
est one-story, square front shops, where variety rather 
than quality seems to be the principal requirement. 
And lastly there is a bank, not of. the kind connected 
with the game of faro—there are a dozen of these 
further down the street in less pretentious buildings, 
along with an excessive number of drinking places. 

But Ramonas seldom points out these latter institu- 
tions to the stranger when showing him tbe ‘‘lions’’ of 
the place. The visitor can see them—and hear them 
for that matter—for himself, particularfy after dark. 

This was so in the case of three well-dressed strangers 
on a certain sultry July evening about a week after 


the final descent of the Rio Salinas. I say strangers—as 


they were in Ramonas; but not to us——by name at 
feast. 

Though indeed if would be difficult to recognize 
James Amsted of Cattle Islanc in the bronzed, good- 
looking man with iron-gray mustache and hair cut to 
regulation length, who, except for seeming to feel 
somewhat ill at ease in a new suit of tweed, showed 
no signs of having lived the life of a hermit for more 
than twelve years. 

‘*The place hasn’t changed much for the better since 
I was here in 1870,’’ said Mr. Amsted, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, as the trio stood on the corner of the 
main street, while the sound of revelry from saloon 
and dance house resounded on every side. 

‘‘T shall be glad when we get out of it,’’ returned 
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Phil, in whose outward appearance, as also that of 
Tom, quite as great a metamorphosis had taken place. 

For Phil and his father had decided to strike across 
the country—‘‘make back tracks,’’ Phil said—in the 
direction of Flat Top Mountain. If Montez and _ bis 
companions were there, it was their intention to dis- 
possess them by force or otherwise, as circumstances 
required. For, according to the miner’s code, the first 
comers had the legal claim, and Phil, as sole repre- 
sentative, intended, with the help of the others, to as- 
sert his rights. 

So Phil and his father had begun making inquiries 
relative to guides and prospectors, as well as other 
matters connected with the proposed trip, from which 
Tom tried in vain to dissuade them. 

No; the gold was there, and neither of them had any 
home ties to keep them from seeking it anew. Tom, 
on the other hand, had a home in the East, with abun- 
dant means in the future. Moreover, he had confessed 
to a secret yearning for the flesh pots and bean pots of 
New England. Even his stepfather’s pomposity and 
other attendent inconveniences did not seem so diffi- 
cult to endure, after his recent experiences. And with 
a sort of mischievous satisfaction he thought of the ex- 
pression that would appear on the face of that gentle- 
man when he came to listen to his stepson’s narration 
of all that had befallen him. 

Only one thing was keeping Tom back from imme- 

* diate departure. 

He had written to John Bruton, announcing his ar- 
rival at Ramonas, and was awaiting a reply. Possi- 
bly he hoped to receive an invitation back to the 
Home Ranch—in which case I think Tom would have 
postponed his return East afew weeks. But while I 
have been making these necessary explanations, Mr. 
Amsted had turned back to meet a prospector who had 
appointed an interview, leaving Tom and Phil to their 
own devices. 

‘*Don’t get into any trouble, boys,’’ said Mr. Am- 
sted, when he left them. Though in his own mind Am- 
sted was firmly convinced that two young fellows who 
had been through their experiences could not easily get 
into any trouble from which tbey were not able to ex- 

“tricate themselves without outside interference. 

The street before them presented a novel and rather 
lively appearance. A little squad of blue-coated boys, 
on their way to one of Uncle Sam’s forts, were march- 
ing toward their temporary barracks to the music of 
fife and drum.’ Pueblo Indians on foot or donkey back 
passed from time to time. Mexicans in gay serapes 
touched elbows with gentlemen in broadcloth. Emi- 
grants and teamsters lounged about the numerous 
drinking saloons. 

Now the two were themselves standing close to the 
open door of the ‘‘Ramonas Exchange.’’ All sorts and 
conditions of men were passing in and out. The rattle 
of dice and chinking of money blended with the jingle 
of glasses and chatter of tongues. 

‘‘I drops five dollar on der ace. Don’ you under- 
stands?’? 

Above the babel rose a familiar voice, at the sound 
of which both Phil and Tom gave a simultaneous start! 
With one accord both turned, and, entering the gaud- 
ily frescoed apartment, pushed their way to the further 
end. 

In the midst of the crowd surrounding one of the 
four gaming tables, stood a broad-shouldered man in 
a startling suit of combined check and plaid. He wore 
a tall hat and spotless linen. A brilliant glittered in 
his shirt front, while on either forefinger of his big 
horny bands was a solitaire diamond. Surely this 
clean-shaven individual with shiny boots anda white 
necktie was not——— 

‘‘Duteh Geary? Yes dot wos my name once! Now, it 
shall be William Geary mit a ‘Mister’ before it. You 
hear me?’’ 

This in reference to a remark from a_ bystander 
which his sharp ears had just caught, regarding his 
own personality. 

A good-natured laugh followed Mr. Geary’s em- 
phatic rejoinder. And as the ex-prospector gathered 
up his winnings, Tom and Phil slapped him on either 
shoulder at one and the same time. 

Geary’s face of astonishment, as, making themselves 
known, the two drew bim one side, was good to see. 

‘“You say not one word, yet! Come in dis way.”? 


Opening a door at the rear, Geary, who appeared to be | 


quite at home, ushered the two into a gaudily fur- 
nished apartment, where a female dressed in  corre- 
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- pense one way and ’noder. 
gold ever come from Flat Top Mountain.”’ 


Tn answer to the simultaneous query, 


-- &*¥ou haf’ not heard? No, of course not. 
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sponding style, was sitting by an open window, fan- 
ning herself. 

‘(My dear this vos one old frent,’’ said Geary pulling 
Tom forward, as the woman who had a certain dark 
wild beauty, rose from her chair. ‘‘1t’s Tom—don’t you 
remembers?’’? For her face at first showed no signs 
of recognition. 

‘‘Nanita?’’? Tom exclaimed in bewildered astonish- 


Mrs. William Geary it 


‘ment. 


‘‘That vos her name once. 
shall be now.’’ 


Mrs. William Geary extended her slim brown hand 


with perfect coolness, showing a dazzling set of white 
teeth as she did so, 

‘¢Bueno. Nanita remembers. You make better white 
fellow than Indian. You see your sweetheart—Dolly— 
since you come this way?’’ 

Phil smothered a laugh as Tom, very hot, and con- 
fused, denied any definite knowledge as to Miss Bru- 
ton’s whereabouts. Then with a gesture, Tom and 
Phil were waved to seats. 

‘*Now tell us all about it,’’ both cried in a breath, 
addressing Geary. : 

‘sThere vos not much to tell.’? But his astonished 
listeners thought differently when Mr. Geary went on 
with his narration. The tragedy on the plateau—Mon- 
tez’s strangé death, to which Nanita listened without 
the slightest show of emotion—and the ensuing ad- 
ventures of Geary. 

‘‘Jt was me or der Mexican—dot, any fool might 
know,’’ said the prospector, taking off his tall hat 
with evident relief and placing it carsfully on a stand 
at his elbow, ‘‘and der Mexican is no count on der 
shoot ’cept he get somewheres bebind.’’ 

‘¢He gets not behind you, amingo mio,’’ remarked 
Nanita, with a suggestive smile. . 

‘‘No! I gets der drop on him mitout much troubles. 
Then I buries der two and haf full swing—see?”’ _ 

His hearers replied in the affirmative. The full sig- 
nificance of the situation after Geary was—so to speak 
—in charge of the plateau, had not dawned upon them. 

‘*T wos so full of mad when I thinks you bot’ was 
drown I do nothin’ but swear one little while. Then—I 
think of der pay dirt them fellers have brought up. 
There it was spread out on two blanket. And I lugs 
fifty—sixty—pound to time to der shpring, where IL 
wash out so well as I can—efery day for one week. 
Nefer I see no such pay dirt as dot! But, nefer mind. 
I makes bags mit buff’lo to hide, and gets ’em down to 
der wagon. I haf plenty hoss to help der mule and 
Phil’s bronco. So I cross der plain till I ’rives here. I 
sells der gold. I meets Nanita. Would she marry me? 
She would. Dot settles it. She board here mit me till 
we buy der ranch in New Mexico next to der one of 
John Bruton——’’ 

‘¢What! Uncle Jack hasn’s drifted this way?’’ in- 
terrupted impetuous Phil. 

‘‘He haf not drift, dot I cansay. But he lose so 
much monies las’ winter mit der cattle freeze, he sells 
out and buys der ranch of Manuel Peritz twenty mile 
sout’ of Ramonas. He say—so I was tol’—he try one 
year. Then, if he haf not make much monies, he shall 
go to der East.’’ 

‘‘But, William, there is something else you have to 
say to these.’’ 

Nanita, as we shall still call her for the short time 
of her appearance in these pages, leaned back as she 
thus spoke and waved her fan languidly to and fro 
with the grace of a Spanish lady of rank. 

‘“Sometings more. Ob, I did mos’ forget!’’ Geary 
turned himself directly to Tom and Phil. ‘‘I thinks 
you vos bot’ drown but it vosall guess. Any way there 
is heirs someveres. So I haf deposit one-third of der 
whole find of der gold on Flat Top Mountain, for each, 
in der bank‘here, till I shall advertise for der heirs. 
It is fifty tousan’ dollar apiece—all same as I take for 
nie and Nanita. One hundred and fifty-seven t’ousan’ 
der gold bring. Der seven t’?ousan’ | subtrac’s for ex- 
And dot shall be all der 


*¢ All—why?’? 
Geary smiled 


Well, [ 
shall not leaf Flat Top Mountain more as twelf hour 
when der ground shake mit der trembles! Way back I 
see der mountain shoots up like one fireworks on Fort’ 
July—only more so, And der prospector dot come on 
nex’ day from dot way say no mountain vos lef’—it 


in a mysterious sort of way. 
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all shall be tumbled to pieces mit der ashes covering 
ev’rytings haf a mile deep!”’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
TOM TURNS CHAMPION. 


**Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, hamniered and rolled, 
Heavy to get and light to hold.’’ 


Phil chanted Hood’s oft-quoted lines—partly as an 
escape valve for his repressed excitement—as_ on the 
morning following he stood with Tom, looking from 
the long, opened window of the Mammoth Hotel into 
the street. : 

Mr. Amsted had gone to the bank, where the money 
so strangely set apart was deposited, to inquire what 
steps were to be taken for the transfer of their re- 
spective shares to Tom and Phil. 

Tom, scarcely less excited than his friend at Geary’s 
unexpected revelations, had hardly noticed Phil’s out- 
burst. He was busy thinking. The news of the near- 
ness of John Bruton bad almost as much effect as that 
concerning the bank deposit itself. 

Tom was mentally determining to reconsider his de- 
cision as to ranching. With such abundant means at 
his disposal he could buy a well stocked ranch bere in 
New Mexico, where winter was only a name, without 
suffering the losses incident upon ‘‘blizzards’’ and the 
general severity of the climate further north, 

Perhaps he could locate—well, say somewhere in the 
vicinity of John Bruton’s ranch. This would be pleas- 
ant all round. Not unlikely, Mr. Amsted’ and Phil 
might join him. And then he would be near Dol—that 
is—near his friend, John Bruton. 

Some intimation of all this Tom made to his friend. 

‘It wouldn’t be a bad plan,’’ added Tom, with an 
air of affected carelessness,’’? to ride out to Bruton’s 
ranch to-day or to-morrow, to see what points he can 
give us as to the chances, eh, Phil?’’ 

‘¢Or to see—Dolly,’’ suggested Phil, whose eyes were | 
full of suppressed laughter. And then edging toward 
the door, through which his father had just entered 
the dismal, barren smoking room and office combined, 
Phil began sotto voce: 


‘¢There was a young fellow from East 
Whose spirits were buoyant as yeast, 
But sad and melancholy 
And possibly——”’ 


The concluding rhymes had to be omited. There 
was nothing handier than a tattered business directory 
on the hacked writing table, and this Tom hurled after 
the retreating form of his friend, to the astonishment 
of a little knot of Raymona tourists who had been tak- 
ing in the town. 

Mr. Amsted laughed. 
facedly. 

‘¢Phil’s nonsense verses are something new,’’ he 
said, in lieu of any more relevant speech. ‘‘He’s taken 
them up instead of banjo playing.’’ 

‘¢Well, it’s a harmless amusement,’’ returned Mr. 
Amsted. ‘‘I’d a hundred times rather he’d take to 
nonsense in such shapes than after that fashion.”’ 

Mr. Amsted jerked his thumb contemptuously over 
his shoulder at the chattering tourists, who happened 
to be a lot of young fellows between sixteen and 
twenty, of the most pronounced dudish type. 

Eyeglasses, thick sticks held by the middle, ulsters 
with shoulder capes, high collars, and all the rest of 
the Anglomaniacs’ folly were supplemented by the 
smoke of half a dozen cigarettes in full blast. 

‘‘Cholly made a weguJar mash of a_ doosid pretty 
girl out on the wanch we visited yesterday,’’ drawled 
one of this interesting group during a brief pause in 
the conversation. 

‘¢‘Cholly,’? who was an insipid youth with a budding 
mustache, laughed airily as the eyes of his admiring 
companions were turned toward him, . 

‘‘Oh, come now, Depewster, pon honor, you’re too 
bad. Shouldn’t give away a friend’s little private love 
affairs, don’t you know? It was only a bit of flirta- 
tion—-—-’ 

‘‘Tell us her name, Cholly—we’ll drink her health 
at ee bar,’? chorused a couple of these delightful 

ouths. 

‘‘Cholly’’ simpered, and felt for his feeble mustache, . 


Tom smiled—rather shame- 
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‘‘Well, fellers, the ranch belonged to an old chap 
ene of Bruton—and as he called the little girl Dolly, 
why—— e 

‘*Cholly’’ got no further. For the simple reason that 
‘he was suddenly seized by thie collar and violently im- 
pelled through one of the long windows. 

A bullock team, whose half-naked Mexican driver 
was collecting the decayed fruit and vegetable form- 
ing part of the street debris, was passing just beneath; 
and before the astonished tourists could reeover from 
‘ their surprise, the boastful dude was unceremoniously 
dumped on top of the load. 

‘‘If any one of you wants to be served in the same 
manner,’’ quietly remarked Tom, who, I need hardly 
Say, was the principal actor in the little scene, 
‘fyou’ve only to bring the uame of the young lady, 
just mentioned by the idiotic ass crawling out of tlie 
garbage cart, into any further conversation while 
you’re stopping :here.”’ 

‘*Bravo, Tom,’ exclaimed Mr. Amsted, ‘‘and allow 
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me to add, that if any one of them does dare to speak 
oe ay niece in public, I’ll knock the top of his head 
off? em 

Tom’s stalwart proportions and Mr. Amsted’s agree- _ 
able threat, combined with the little scene which had 
just taken place, were too much for the nerves of the 
dudish tourists. With one accord they retreated to the 
street, where ‘‘Cholly,?’? minus his eveglass and hat, 
Was receiving sarcastic congratulations from a crowd 
of idlers who had gathered about him, as he lifted up 
his: voice in wild lameatation. And the incident was 
afterward telegraphed to the Associated Press as a 
‘*Glaring Outrage upon a Tourist in New Mexico!’’ 

Perhaps it was Dolly’s name thus brought up which 
decided Tom not to put off his purposed ride to the 
ranch until the day following. 

Be this as it may, half an hour later saw Phil and 
himself mounted on two hired horses, riding out of 
town in the direction of Bruton’s ranch. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PREPARATIONS FOR FLIGHT. 





wiILTEN I heard Mackenzie’s name_ pro- 
i nounced by those fair lips, and real- 
A ized that the scoundrel had dared to 

foree his way to Miss Hatherton’s bed 
chamber, I was put in such a rage 
as I had never known before. I did 
not wait for further information, but, 
brushing past the girl, I leaped through the open win- 
dow. There was a narrow balcony beyond it—as I 
kiew—which ran along the side of the house, and 
looked down on a paved courtyard overshadowed by 
an adjoining building. ; 

Being familiar with the hotel, I was at no loss to ac- 
count ter the meaus by which the villain had entered 
and fled. I dashed at once to the end of the balcony, 
which was within easy reach of the limbs of a tree that 
grew up from the court. As I peered down from the 
shadows, I heard a rustling noise, and the next instant 
I saw a man at the base of the tree; it must have 
taken him all this time to descend the trunk. I was 
sure that I recognized Mackenzie, and as he made off 
I took aim with my pistol and fired. A sharp cry and 
an oath followed the report, but the fellow sped on to 
the end of the court, where a passage led out to a back 
street. Here a voice hailed him; showing that one or 
more had shared his enterprise. 

But a moment had passed since I leaped out of the 
window, and now [I found Captain Rudstone at my 
side. 

‘*Did you hit him?’’ he demanded. 

‘*T think so,’’ I replied; ‘‘but he ran like a deer.”’ 

‘*He’ll not run far if I can get sightof him. To take 
the scoundrel will be a good card in our hands!’? 

With that the captain swung himself into the tree, 


aud went down hand over hand, from limb to limb, 


‘with the agility of a cat, He was on the ground almost 


before I could have counted ten, 

‘Do not follow me,’’ he called up; and then he van- 
ished in the shadows across the court. 

I would have preferred to take a part in the chase, 
but I swallowed my disappointment and returned 
along the balcony. The pistol-shot had raised some 
clamor in the neighborhood. I could hear men shout- 
ing, and several lights were moving in the opposite 
house. I climbed through the window into the room, 
where I found Monsieur and Madame Ragoul and their 
three servants all in a state of excitement. Miss 
Hatherton had by this time put on a dressing-gown 
and slippers, and she seemed to have entirely recov- 
ered from ber fright. She blushed prettily as she saw 
nie. 

‘*You have not killed him, Mr. Carew?’? she asked. 

‘‘J fear not,’’ I replied; ‘‘but Captain Rudstone 
hopes to take him.”’ 

‘‘Tt will be a shame if he escapes,’’? cried» Madame 
Ragoul. ‘‘Oh, the pig—the wicked robber! He might 
yave strangled the pretty English mademoiselle!’’ 

The servants were rolling their eyes and shivering 
with fear, and Monsieur Ragoul was dancing about, 
with his red nightcap hanging to one ear. 

‘‘T am ruined!’’ he wailed. ‘‘The good name of my 
house is gone! Never—never did such a_ thing happen 
before! The officers of the law will enter—they will 
demand to know why a pistol is fired to waken the 
quarter !”? 

‘*Coward, be quiet!’’ snapped his wife. ‘‘The affair 
is no fault of ours.’’ 

I judged it was time to interfere. The distant clamor 
had not perceptibly increased, and I saw some chance 
of keeping the matter a secret, which was a thing 
greatly to be desired. 


‘*Monsieur Ragoul, I think there need be no pub- 
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licity,’? said I. ‘Will you be so good as to close the 
window and draw the curtains, and also put out that 
candle you are holding?’’ 

He obeyed me promptly, and just as the room was 
darkened Baptiste made a tardy appearance. I ex- 
Powes the situation to him in a few words, and then 

turned to Miss Hatherton. 

‘‘T trust you are none the worse,’’ I said. ‘‘I deeply 
regret that you should have suffered such an out- 
rage——’’ . 

‘AndIam sorry to have put you to so much 
trouble on my account,’? she interrupted, ‘‘This is 
twice you have come to my help at a time of need.”’ 

‘“‘Then I am twice honored,’’ I replied. ‘‘But, tell 
me, was the scoundrel indeed Mr. Mackenzie?’’ 

‘‘T am sure of it, Mr Carew. I woke suddenly, and 
saw him standing in the moonlight at the foot of my 
bed. When I screamed the second time he vanished 
through the window. It was the shock that unneryed 
me. beg you to believe that 1am not ordinarily a 
coward.’’ : : 

‘“The adventure would have terrified the bravest of 
women,’’ I answered. Bending to her ear, I added, in 
a whisper: ‘‘As for Mr. Mackenzie, I take it he was 
seeking the dispatches?”’ 

‘‘Ves, he doubtless thought I still had them,’’ 
Miss Hatherton replied. ‘‘I am afraid he will pay 
rag for his folly if Captain Kudstone overtakes 

lM. 

Even as she spoke a startling thing happened. In 
the silence of the room we all heard the faint report 
of a pistol. The sound came from some distauce’away, 
and in the direction of the upper town. 

‘“‘That was the captain’s shot,’’ I declared. 

‘‘Or Mr. Mackenzie’s.’’ the girl suggested, in a tone 
of alarm. : 

‘“The saints save’ us!’? cried Monsieur Ragoul. 
‘‘This is worse and worse !?’ 

I was for going out to investigate, but Miss Hather- 
ton would bave it that such a step meant danger, and 
I yielded reluctantly to her pleadings. However, I 
persuaded the little Frenchman to let me into the 
courtyard, by which way [ knew the captain would 
return if he was able. We went down stairs, accom- 
paued by Baptiste, and Monsieur Ragoul unbarred and 
opened the side door. 

When I stepped into the court I was relieved to dis- 
cover that the immediate neighborhood was compara- 
tively quiet. But at a distance, in the direction 
whence the shot had come, a confused clamor was audi- 
ble. I had been listening no more than a minute when 
I heard footsteps, and across the moonlit court came 
Captain Rudstone. My heart leaped for joy at the sight 
of him. Without a word he motioned us into the house, 
and closed and fastened the door. Then I knew that 
be had bad news. 

‘‘Monsieur Ragoul,’’ he said, *‘will you go and tell 
Miss Hatherton to dress at once, and to put in a parcel 
as many of her belongings as she can carry in one 
hand. Be quick !’’ 

The Frenchman dared not ask any questions. He 
departed in a state of alarm: and mystery, and Baptiste 
and I were Jeft alone with the captain. The latter 
rested a hand on my shoulder. 

‘Mr. Carew,’’ he said, gravely, ‘‘you remember 
the question I put to you an hour ago? You have no 
longer any choice in the matter; we must jeave 
Quebec at once—within a few minutes. That is, if we 
ecan,”’ 

‘¢What do you mean?’’ I asked, hoarsely. ‘‘What has 
happened?”?’ 

‘*Much,’? he replied. ‘‘In the first place, you 
wounded Mr. Mackenzie in the right arm. In the sec- 
ond place, I followed the ruffians for a quarter of a 
mile—there were two of them—and finally came up 
with them at a lonely spot. I tried to take them both, 
but they resisted fiercely. To save my own life I shot 
and killed Mackenzie’s companion, a Northwest man 
named Tredennis. Mackenzie fled, raising the alarm as 
he ran, and by a detour I got back to the hotel un- 
observed.’’ 

“There is likely to be trouble over the affair,’’ said 
I; and indeed I felt more alarm than I put into my 
voice. : 

‘“Trouble?’’ cried the captain, with some irritation. 
‘‘By Heavens, Mr. Carew, it’s as black au outlook as 
I ever faced! Mackenzie knows his power, and he will 
hatch up a devil of a lie. In Quebec feeling runs high 
against the Hudson. Bay people, and the authorities 
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openly favor the Northwest Company. I tell you tlre 
will be warrants out for our arrest within the hour— 
perhaps in less time. And you must perceive what the 
result will be if we are taken. Lord Selkirk’s des- 
patches will fall into the hands of our enemies; you 
and I will be thrown into prison. And God only knows 
what will become of Miss Hatherton!”’ 

I felt a sensation as of a hand clutching at my heart. 
{ knew that the situation was as dismal as Captain 
Rudstone had painted it—that we could not expect fair 
dealing from the authorities of Quebec. And the © 
thought of the girl’s peril, if she should be left to the 
wiles of Cuthbert Mackenzie, put me in a mind to ac- 
cept any opportunity of escape that offered. 

‘What is your plan?’’ I asked. 

“The Yankee ship Speedweil sails for the Bay in the 
morning,’ the captain replied. ‘*She lies anchored a 
short distance down the river, and we must get on 
board as soon as possible. I have known her master, 
Hiram Bunker, of Salem, for several years.”’ 

I made no objection to the arrangement. Baptiste 
had been listening, and a few sentences put everything 
clear to him. He was a trusty fellow, and I saw a way 
to utilize his services. 

‘‘Off with you to the river—to the landing at the 
foot of Bonaventure street,’’? 1 directed. ‘‘There are 
plenty of boats about. , Get possession of one, and wait 
for us.”’ 

Captain Rudstone warmly approved this step. We 
let Baptiste into the court, locked the door, and bur- 
ried up stairs. In the hall we encountered Miss Hather- 
ton, fully dressed and carrying a_ small bundle. The 
brave girl had promptly obeyed instructions, though 
ignorant of what they meant. When we explained our 
purpose she showed an admirable pluck and spirit, 
putting herself entirely in our hands, and urging us 
to be off without delay. Monsieur Ragoul seemed dis- 
posed to give us some trouble at first, but that blew 
over when we presented him with a few gold pieces, 
and pointed out to him that our departure was for 
his own good, Our destination, of course, we did not 
reveal. é 

In ten minutes more we were ready to start. My 
musket was strapped to my back, and the captain and 
I had each a bundle containing a change of clothes, 
We came quietly down the dark stairs, monsieur and 
madame leading the way, and the servants bringing 
up the rear. Traversing the hall, we turned toward 
the side exit. And just then, on the front door of the 
hotel we heard a loud and sudden thumping. 


CHAPTER VII. 2 


THE SKIPPER OF THE SPEEDWELL. 


The alarm took us by surprise, for we- had expected 
to get the start on our enemies by at least half an 
hour. That the officers of the law were at the door 
none of us doubted. We stood still where we were, and 
in a whisper the captain admonished us to be quief. 
There was a brief silence, and then the rapping began 
again. 

ee What am I to do,’’? whispered Monsieur Ragoul, 
and so Joudly that his wife promptly clapped a hand 
over his mouth. 

“They have come to seize us,’’ said I, in a low voice, 
‘“T fear we are in a trap, with no choice but to yield 
or fight.’’ 

‘¢Resistance would be folly,’? Captain Rudstone re- 
plied, quickly, ‘‘and for Miss Hatherton’s sake we 
must not be taken. There is a chance for us yet—it is 
possible that the back way from the house has been 
lett vnguaded.”? 

‘‘Then let us be off at once,’’ I urged, taking cour- 
age from his suggestions. 

As I spoke, a lull came in the pounding, and a voice 
cried, loudly, ‘‘Open! Open!”’ 

Monsieur Ragoul was fairly beside himself with 
terror, and the servants were as helpless as himself; 
so the captain and I had to act for ourselves, and that 
without the loss of another second. We found the side 
door, opened it and closed it softly behind us when we 
stepped into the court. The pounding at the front of the 
house had started afresh, and there was a clamor off 
in the distance: but so far as we could see by the 
moonlight this rear avenue of escape was open. 

The captain led the way forward, and I followed 
with Miss Hathertou at my side; her hand rested on 
my arm, and I could not detect the slightest tremor 
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in her touch. We glided swiftly across the court, and 
entered a narrow passage leading to the street beyond. 
We were just at the end of it when a man appeared ab- 
ruptly from one side and barred the way. 

‘*Not so fast!’’ he exclaimed, with a movement to 
draw a weapon. ‘‘Stop, in the name of——’’ 

The fellow got no further, for quickly the captain 
had him pinned by the throat. The two fell after a 
brief scuffle, and I heard somebody’s head give the 
stone an ugly rap. The captain jumped to his feet, but 
the other man lay motionless and quit. 

‘*Is he dead?’’ Miss Hatherton: asked, in a horrified 
whisper, 

I bent over the fellow, and recognized him as one of 
the town watch. 

‘*He is only stunned,’’ I replied; ‘‘but he gota bad 
fall, and won’t know anything for a couple of hours.’? 

Meanwhile Captain Rudstone had ventured out of 
the passage to reconnoitre, and he called to us sharply 
to join him. We did so, and were relieved to find that 
the street was dark and empty. 

‘‘T feared the man would have companions with 
him,’’ said I. ‘‘It seems he came round bere alone.’’ 

‘*' Yes, luckily for us,’’ the captain replied. ‘‘There 
will be a pretty row before long; that scoundrel Mac- 
kenzie has wasted no time in showing his hand. But I 
think we are fairly safe, and if the skipper of the 
Speedwell is open to reason we shall be going down the 
river under full sail within the hour.”’ 

‘*I hope so, indeed,’’ I replied. ‘‘You say the man 
is a frieud of yours?’’ 

‘‘He owes me more than one service, Mr. Carew. 
But enough of speech! Do you and Miss Hatherton 
seulow me closely, and avoid any appearance of alarm 
or haste. 


We had already crossed the street that lay in the 
rear of the Silver Lily, and entered one at right angles 
toit. There was a great deal of noise behind us, and 
for this reason there was the more danger to be ap- 


prehended from the front, since the alarm had roused © 


some of the inhabitants of the quarter from their beds. 
Here and there men passed us with sharp glances, 
and curious faces peered down at us from open win- 
dows. But none stopped us, so boldly and with such 
unconcern did we comport ourselves, and after thread- 
ing a maze of the straggling and dirty little thorough- 
fares, we came out on Bonaventure street at a point 
close to the river. 

And now we made a discovery that was very discom- 
forting. Looking upin the direction of the hotel, we 
could see vaguely-moving figures, and there was a 
no of shouting and running that swelled louder on 
the air. . 

‘*Our escape has been discovered,’’ said I, 

‘*Without a doubt,’? replied Captain Rudstone; 
‘fand, what is worse, the chase is coming this way. 
Some persons whom we met have given information. 
. But the river is close at hand, and our pursuers have 
barely started from the Silver Lily.’? 

‘* Will we escape them?’’ Miss Hatherton inquired, 
anxiously. 

‘*Assuredly,’’ said I, in spite of a lurking doubt, 
‘*Keep up your courage. e are almost within reach 
of safety.’ : 


We quickened our pace—this end of the street was 
deserted—and fifty yards more brovght us to the 
water’s edge. The captain and I felt a fear that neither 
of us put into words, but happily it proved unfounded; 
for at the landing-steps, a short distance below, the 
faithful Baptiste was waiting with a boat—a deep, 
roomy little craft which he had found near by. At 
once we gotin. Baptiste retreated to the bow, and 
Miss Hatherton and myself occupied the stern seat. 
The captain took the oars, and he wisely made the 
most of the opportunity by pulling straight out from 
shore and in between the shipping that was anchored 
hereabouts. It is a wonder we fared so well, for swing- 
ing lanterns shed their light upou us, and we passed 
under decks where mep were pacing their night 
watches. But no inquisitive voices hailed us, and we 
glided safely through to the open river and turned 
down stream with the current. The tangle of 
masts and spars receded behind us, hiding the spot 
where we had embarked, and for five minutes we 
drifted on in the moonlight, our hearts too full for 
speech. Then Miss Hatherton broke the silence. 

ea the ship that we are seeking near or far?’’ she 
asked. 
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Captain Rudstonue turned in his seat, and pointed toa 
dark object about half a mile below us. 

‘‘There lies the Speedwell,’’ he replied, ‘ta quarter 
of a mile out from shore, and by herself.’’ 

This was reassuring news, but there were perils still 
to be reckoned with. A great hue and cry was spread- 
ing along the town’s edge, mainly in the direction of 
the landing stairs, and we looked for a boat to appear 
behind us at any moment. Also, to my mind, there 
was some uncertainty as tothe reception the Speed- 
well’s skipper would give us, ; 

However, there was no sign of pursuit within the 
next five minutes, and by that time we were alongside 
of the ship, which was a tidy brig of some hundred 
and fifty tons burden, Her sea-gear was rove and her 
sails stowed. Several heads looked over her bulwark 
as we made fast, and a voice hailed us sharply. 

‘That you, Bunker?’’ the captain replied. 

-“*Yes, Who are you?’’ came suspiciously. 

‘*Myles Rudstone.’’ 

There was an exclamation of surprise, and a mo- 
ment later a rope ladder was thrown down to us. Bap- 
tiste and I and the girl preceded the captain, and as 
he followed us he cast the boat adrift. At the first 
sight, seeing him on deck by the glare of a lantern, I . 
was favorably impressed by Hiram Bunker. He was 
a short, thick-set man, with a sandy beard anda 
shrewd, good-natured face. Hescanuned Miss Hather- 
ton and myself with open amazement, and shook hands 
heartily with Captain Rudstone. 

‘*Glad to meet you again, sir,’’ he cried, in a nasal 
voice, ‘‘My mate wakened me up to listen to the row 
over yonder’’—pointing to the shore—‘‘and that’s 
why I’m on deck at this hour. I might have guessed 
you had a hand in the rumpus. But what does it mean, 
anyway?’’ 

The captain explained, making the situation thorough- 
ly clear, and the little skipper listened wiih thoug ht- 
ful attention. ; 

‘‘Tt’s an ugly scrape,’’ was his grave comment. 

‘‘Tt is that; but you can get us out of it. What do 
you say?’’ 

‘*T say I°ll do it,’’ cried the skipper. ‘‘I’m a Hud- 
son Bay man at heart, and I'll save the lot of you— 
hang the risk!’ : 

‘*And you will sail at once?’’ 

‘*At once. I’ve got my full cargo on buard, and I 
was only waiting for daylight to start. It’s not far 
off that now. But, shiver my timbers, if there don’t 
come the rascals you thought you had slipped !”’ 

He pointed up the river, and I saw a long boat ap- 
proaching swiftly. It was still a good distance off, but 
there was not a moment to lose, and the skipper was 
aware of the fact. He hastily roused the crew, and I 
never saw a more pleasing sight than that hardy lot 


- of men as they set to work to unfurl the sails and get 


the vessel under way. 

Miss Hatherton stood with me at the bulwark, hold- 
ing to my arm, and asking me what I thought of the 
situation. I hardly knew how to answer her, for there 
was no telling as yet what was going to happen. A 
stiff breeze was blowing ready for the canvas, and 
when the anchor was lifted we began to drift. But 
meanwhile the boat had come up close, and with evi- 
dent determination to board us. It held ten men, and 
they were mostly at the oars. 

‘*Sheer off, there!’’ cried the skipper. ‘‘What do 
you want?’ 

‘*Yon are sheltering fugitives from the law,’’ a 
harsh voice replied. ‘‘Give them up. It’s a case of 
murder !”’ 

The skipper refused in plain terms, and catching a 
sudden gleam of steel, he shouted, savagely: 

‘“*Tf you come any nearer or fire a single shot Ill 
give you a volley of ten guns!’’ 

By this time the ship was under way and moving 
with full canvas spread. The pursuing boat fell back, 
its occupants yelling curses and threats; and so the 
danger passed. The Speedwell bore swiftly on, leaving 
a foamy wake dancing on the bosom of the St. Law- 
rence, and in my delight I felt tempted to throw my 
arms about Miss Hatherton. Captain Rudstone joined 
us, and with thankful hearts we watched the lights of 
Quehec fading in the distance. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
CLOSE TO PORT. 

I need make but brief mention of the long cruise 

that followed our escape, of the days that passed slowly 
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while we worked our way down the mighty St. Law- 
rence, out to the open Atlantic by the rocky gates of 
Newfoundland, and thence up the coast of Labrador, to 
Hudson Straits. For the most part wind and weather 
favored us, yet it was a matter of six weeks before 
we got into the bay and made sail across tbat inland 
waste of water toward our destination, Fort York, 
which was far down in the southwestern corner. The 
distance from Quebec by land would have been far 
less. Our course, as a map will show, was along the 
three sides of a square. 

The Speedwell was a sound little ship, and carried a 
mixed cargo to be delivered at the Hudson Bay posts. 
We were well fed and snugly berthed, Miss Hathertonu 
having a cosy cabin all to herself. The crew were good 
fellows, and Hiram Bunker wasa typical New Eng- 
land skipper—bluff, honest and popular. I did not see 
very much of him, fcr he and Captain Rudstone be- 
came boon companions and stuck well together. It was 
the same with the captain. Indeed, he seemed to take 
pains to avoid nie, except when others were present, 
thereby causing me some perplexity and chagrin. And 
if we happened to find ourselves alone he appeared ill 
at ease, and would look at'me in a strange and shifty 
manner, as though he had something on his mind. 
But for all that the time did not hang heavily on my 
hands, nor was the voyage an uneventful one to me, 
as I shall relate in a few words. 

It came about, naturaily enough, that Miss Hatber- 
ton and I spent the long days together. In less than a 
fortnight we were calling each other by our Christian 
names. Secluded in some nook of the deck, we would 
talk for hours, or I would read aloud trom one of the 
few volumes that the skipper’s cabin afforded. She told 
me much of her life in London, ‘Her father had been 
a gentleman of some means until speculation wrecked 
him, and later she confided to me the whole of her sad 
story. 

There was more than I had known before, as Cap- 
tain Rudstone suggested. It seems that prior to ber 
father’s death the only son of Lord Selkirk fell in love 
with the girl. She did not return his affection, and, 
indeed, she disliked the young man. But the old lord 
was either ignorant of this fact or would not believe 
it. He had higher matrimonial views for his son, and 
so, in order to get Miss Hatherton out of England, 
he hatched the plot that resulted in the poor girl mak- 
ing her father a sacred promise that she would go to 
the Canadas and marry Griffith Hawke. She had no 
relatives to interfere, and a cruel disadvautage was 
taken of her helplessness and poverty. She spoke of 
the matter only on the one occasion, and it did not 
come up between us again. Nor had I the heart to 
mention it, since she was clearly resigned to her fu- 
ture. 


But I pitied the girl deeply, and I would have been 
more than human, with the opportunities afforded, 
had I not fallen a victim to her charms and loveliness. 
I did not perceive where I was drifting. I did not 
realize my dauger until it was too late. In short, [, 
who had hitherto felt but contempt for all womankind, 
suddenly discovered that I wasa slave to the great 
passion. It wasasharp awakening, and it destroyed 
my peace of mind. To me Flora Hatherton wasa di- 
vinity, a goddesss. Lt gave me the keenesst torture to 
think that she would soon be the wife of old Griffith 
Hawke. 
as the stars ..bove, and yet I felt that 1 should love her 
passionately all my life—that the memory of her sweet 
face would shatter all the joys of existence for me. 

I could have cursed myself for being such a_ fool, 
and I hated the factor for sending me on sucha 
mission. It never entered my head to play him false 
and try to win Flora, nor did I believe there was any 
chance of doing so. Day after day we were together, 
and with Spartan courage I hid my feelings—or, at 
east, I thought I was hiding them. It was a hard 


I knew that she was as far out of my reach . 
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task, for every word or look that the girl gave me 
seemed to turn my blood to fire. That she was iu- 
different to nie—that she regarded me only as a friend 
—I was convinced. I wasa youngster and inexperi- 
enced, and so I was blind to the girl’s pretty blushes, 
to the averting of her eyes when they would meet 
mine, and to other signs of confusion that I remen- 
bered afterward. To remain at Fort Royal, a witness 
of Griffith Hawke’s domestic happiness, 1 knew to be 
impossible. { determined to seek a new post, or to 
plunge far. into the northern wilderness, as soon as [ 
should have delivered Flora at her destination. 

The days slipped by, fraught with mingled joy and 
bitterness, and at sunset one chilly August evening I 
stood alone on deck by the port bulwark. The wind 
was rising, and there was a clammy mist on the grey, 
troubled waters. We were nearly across the bay, and 
in the morning we expected to sight the marshy shores 
that lay about Fort York. Flora was in her cabin. 
She had seemed depressed all day, and I remembered 
that an hour before, when the skipper told her how 
near we were to laud, she had smiled at me sadly and 
gone below. I had no wish for the voyage to end. The 
thougbt of the morrow cut me like a knife, and I was 
lost in gloomy reflections, when a hand clapped me on 
the shoulder. I turned round with a start, and saw 
Captain Rudstone. 

‘A few hours more, Mr. Carew,’’ he said, ‘fand we 
shall be dropping anchor under the walls of the fort. 
Do you expect to meet your factor there?”’ 

Tt is doubtful,’’? I replied. ‘‘He will hardly look 
for our arrival so soon, We took an earlier ship, you 
will remember, and our passage has been a swift one.’’ 

‘It was a dangerous passage,’’ he said, meaningly— 
‘Sat least, for you. I take it you will be glad ofa 
few more days of grace. But may I ask—I happen to 
have a curiosity—how this thing is to end?’’ 

‘‘What thing?’’ I cried, ruffling at once. 

‘‘You love Miss Hatherton,’’ he answered, with a 
smile. 

I felt my face grow hot. 

‘*Does that concern you?’’ I demanded, eurtly. ‘'I 
will thank you to mind your own affairs, Captain Rud- 
stone.’’ 

‘‘The girl loves you,’’ he replied, calmly. 

‘<T don’t believe it,’’ said I. 

‘‘Bah! you are a blind fool,’’ he muttered. “*T gave 
you credit for more perception. But it is just as I said 
—the girl returns your affection. What are you going 
to do about it? Will you allow her to marry Griffith 
Hawke?” 

I could have struck the captain for his jesting tone, 
and yet at the same time I detected a ring of truth in 
what he had said. It flashed upon me that I had in- 
deed been blind, and the revelation thrilled my heart. 

‘‘Miss Hatherton is the promised wife of Griffith 
Hawke,’’ I answered, hoarsely; ‘‘and Griffith Hawke 
is my superior officer. I am acting under his orders, 
and I dare not betray my trust. I am a man of honor, 
and not a knave. I scorn your suggestions, sir.”’ 

‘(Do you call it honorable,’’ sneered the captain, ‘‘to 
help this innocent girl, whose heart belongs to you, to 
marry another man?”’ 

I looked at him with some confusion for, to tell the 
truth, | had no apswer ready to my lips. And just 
then Hiram Bunker strode up to us, his countenance 
unusually grave. : 

‘‘It’s going to be a nasty night, or I’m no mariner,”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘There’s a storm brewing, and we are 
peony near the coast. I don't like the prospect a 

it, gentlemen.’”’ 

Captain Rudstone made some fitting reply, but I 
was in no mood to heed the skipper’s words, or to give 
a second thought ta the prophecy of a storm, I left 
the two together, and with my brain in a whirl I 
crept down to the seclusion of my cabin. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
A STRANGE NIGHT ADVENTURH. 


QUARTER of an hour later Ruth, who 
had gone in to see if Mrs. Hammersley 
wanted anything, returned, and, look- 
ing over her brother’s shoulder said, in 
her cheerful way: ‘‘Well, Ward, how 
many jokes have you reeled off by this 

cn time?’’ 

‘*None,’’ the boy was compelled to answer, adding, 
honestly: ‘‘Ilt isn’t quite as easy as I thought it was. 
But I don’t believe 1 set to work the right way. Most 
of the jokes are about common, every-day things and 
happenings, so perhaps I’d get along faster if, instead 
of trying to concentrate my thoughts on the gray mat- 
ter in my brain and look at nothing, I just sat quietly 
and gaze about the room till my eye lighted on some- 
thing to which I could hang a joke.”’ 

Suiting the action to the word, Ward transferred his 
glances from the ceiling to the various objects around 
the apartment. Suddenly they rested on puss, asleep 
at Harold’s feet, and instantly the joke maker’s lips 
began to move noiselessly. It was evident he had hit 
on an idea, and was struggling to give it expression. 

‘*It doesn’t fit as pat as I hope to make it after a 
l ttle polishing,’’ he said, when he had seribbled a few 
Jines on the sheet of paper that had for so long re- 
mained ominously white; ‘‘but tell me what you 
think of this,’? and he read: 

‘Why is a tabby asleep on a tree trunk like the list 
of publications sent out by a publishing house? Be- 
cause it is a catalogue.”’’ 

The ambitious author looked up expectantly, but Guy 
said nothing, and Ruth had but the faintest shadow of 
a smile on her fair face as she said, gently: *‘But that 
isn’t a joke, my dear Ward, it’s a conundram,”? 

‘*Well, what of that? That makes it all the better, 
doesn’t it? Getting two things for the price of one, 
don’t you see??’ 

But Ward did not speak*in a very confident tone. It 
was evident that the cold reception accorded his first 
effort affected him considerably. 

‘*¥ told you I hadn’t smoothed off the rough edges 
yet,’’ he said, half apologetically. ‘‘You see that ‘a’ 
bothers me. Jt doesn’t come in the way it ought to.’’ 

It most certainly did not, and after twenty minutes’ 
steady thinking in the effort to subjugate it, poor 
Ward was forced to give up the attempt in despair, 
and with it all hope of utilizing Emperor as the text 
for his initial essay in the field of coming literature. 

“But everything requires practice,’’ he tried to en- 
courage himself by reflecting. ‘‘I got pretty near it 
that time, The next trial ought to end in success.’ 

For the second attempt, he got up and began to walk 
up and down the little room, allowing his eyes to rove 
in every nook and corner of it. 

‘‘Surely I ought to find something fuimny in a flat,?? 
he mused. ‘*The papers have been full of squibs about 
them for years.’’ 

But that was the trouble of it. Every good idea on 
which he struck, he found, on sécond thought, to be 





the reminiscence of some bright bit he had already 


read in the papers, and after an hour’s further trial, 
he threw down bis pencil in disgust and went off to 
bed, thoroughly worn out, not to say discouraged. 

A week went by. Mrs. Hammersley grew no better, 
and still required constant attendance, so that Ruth 
could not think of seeking an opening. for teaching. 
Besides, there was no one but herself to see after the 
housekeeping. Ward had walked the streets day after 
day in search of work, and finally succeeded in finding 
a job in a drug store which brought bim in but four 
dollars a week and required him to work for it four- 
teen hours a day. But he was so discouraged with his 
weary quest, that he readily closed with this offer and 
was fain to consider himself lucky to get even that. 

Meanwhile the finances of the little bousehold were 
being steadily depleted. The doctor was a stranger and 
must be paid promptly, while the same was the case 
with the medicines, even though they came from 
Beman & Bawn’s, where Ward was employed. 

Already a portion of Guy’s income had been en- 
croached upon instead of being rigorously set aside for 
rent day, now less than three weeks distant. What 
they were going to do poor Guy could nut conceive. 
He was certainly doing his part, as_a salary of ten 
dollars a week was undeniably a good one fora boy of 
seventeen, but then it did not goa great way toward 
supporting five persons. 

Night and day poor Guy studied over the problem, 
but could find navsolution, unless indeed a visit to a 
shop under the sign of the three balls might serve to 
give them a temporary lift. But every time this 
oe occurred to him a shudder passed through his 

rame, 

Kvery fine night he took long walks. He could think 
more clearly then, it seemed to him. Besides, he needed 
the exercise; then he could step for Ward on the way 
home, for tlie poor fellow did not get off till eleven, 
So after dinner he sat by his mother’s bedside till she 
fell asleep, then putting on his hat and coat and leav- 
ing Ruth and Harold busy over some book they were 
reading together, be would go out for a long wal! 
down toward the heart of the city. 

One Monday evening Mrs. Hammersley fell asleep 
while they were at dinner, so Guy started out at seven. 
By eight he reached the theater district, aud just as 
he was approaching one of the larger houses a carriage, 
with coachman and footman on the box, drew up _ be- 
fore the entrance. The footman sprang down to open 
the door, and quite a young couple alighted. By the 
glare of the electric light Guy recognized the fellow 
he had seen twice before on Fifth Avenue, once walix- 
ing and the second time driving in style. 

Now, as he saw him by the side of a young girl in 
evening dress, both talking animatedly of the evening’s 
enjoyment before them, Guy was irrestibly reminded 
of similar episodes in his own life, and for one instant 
he changed his course and took two steps behind the 
two, trying to imagine for the moment that his happy 
past was back again, and that he too had come in a 
brougham to the playhouse with a fair young com- 
panion at his side. 

But 1t was only two steps he took. 


His hard, prac- 
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tical sense quickly usurped the place of sentiment, and 
in unother second he had ‘turned on his heel and was 
taking great strides toward Madison Square, as if 
i to put his weakness as far behind him as pos- 
sible. 

He took a longer walk than usual, and when he 
passed that same theater on his way home again it was 
half-past ten. The play was not over yet, but just as 
he reached the entrance to the lobby a young man with 


his hat pulled down over his eyes and his coat collar _ 


turned up came out. As soon as he reached the side- 
walk, out of the glare of the lights, he stopped, and 
leaning his head against the side of the building, 
groaned aloud. 

Thinking the man must have been taken ill and 
might be in need of assistance, Guy went up to him, 
and touching him on the shoulder, said kindly: ‘‘Ex- 
cuse me, but you seem to be in trouble. Can I do any- 
thing for you?”’ 

‘‘Yes, if you would be so good as to put me out of 
existence, and thus do away with the necessity of my 
= ~ i litting a crime to accomplish the same thing my- 
self. 

The man turned on him suddenly, almost fiercely, 
aud Guy saw that he was quite young, and with a face 
of singular refinement. Then, while our hero was col- 


lecting his thoughts from the confusion to which they | 


had been put by the unexpected response, the stranger 
went on in a softened tone: 

‘‘But 1 beg your pardon for breaking out in this 
way. I don’t mean it, believe me. You havea _ good 
face, and must possess a kind heart. I1f you will just 
let me walk with youa way, you can help me by lis- 
tening to my ‘tale of woe,’ ’’ and the young man gave 
a mirthless laugh as he quoted the name of the popular 
solg. . . 

‘‘Certainly,’’ replied Guy. ‘‘1 am going to walk all 
the way to Harlem and shall be glad of company part 
way. ; 

But as he spoke he could not help wondering if he 
was not imprudent in thus allowing such a very singu- 
lar stranger to force himself upon him, He might be a 
confidence man, who had taken this novel means of 
awakening sympathy. 

And yet Guy had nothing about him to lose. A dime 
or two in his pockets, that was all, for on these night 
walks he always left his watch at home. However, the 
glimpse he had had of the young man’s face was 
enough to convince him of the fact that he was no 
bunco steerer. So the two, thrown together so oddly 
started off up Broadway together and the stranger, 
taking Guy’s arm, began, very frankly: 

‘‘Tt’s funny it should be so and yet simply because I 
never saw you before and do not even know your name 
it is easier for me to open my heart to you than it 
would be to my most intimate friend. He is in fact 
the very one I most want to avoid. I’ve left him and 
all my other friends back there in the theater. I dare 
say they are wondering where I am and how I feel,”’ 
and the fellow gave a short, bitter laugh as he threw a 
glance over his shoulder. 

‘‘| wonder if he can be mad?”’ was the thought. that 
crossed Guy’s mind at this juncture. But before he 
could come to a decision on this point his companion 
made an announcement that put this possibility out of 
the question. 

-¢You see I wrote the play that was produced at the 
Criterion to-night for the first time, and it was a dead 
failure. 1 could see that myself by the middle of the 
first act, but I stood it out till they were half through 
the fourth, then I cut stick. The place was jammed 
with all my friends who had come to see my triumph, 
and I positively couldn’t face them after things had 
turned out the way they did. Indeed I feel as if I 
never wanted to see any one of them again. I had 
talked so much about it and let everybody suppose 
that it was going to have a tremendous run, that I 
just feel as if I wanted to transfer myself to some 
place where I shouldn’t meet anybody who ever knew 
me.”? : 

‘‘Was it your first play??? Guy ventured to inquire 
as the other paused, and jabbed savagely with his sil- 
ver-topped cane at some theater posters on a fence they 
were passing. 

‘‘Yes, and my last,’? came the prompt reply. ‘Of 
course I was lifted to the seventh hdéaven when it was 
accepted, and I can see now J acted like an idiot by talk- 
ing to everybody I met about it, telling them how 
swimmiingly the rehearsals were going and all that.’’ 
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‘¢But it may not be as bad as you think,’’? Guy went 
ou, really wishing that he could pour some balm on 
the wounded spirit of this sensitive soul. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
piece is already saved by the last act.” 

‘Oh, | know better than that, better than any one 
else cai:, how highly improbable that is. Why. it was 
so bad that the audience got to laughing in the wrong 
places. Oh, it was fearful. I got as far back in the 
box as 1 could and didn’t dare go out between the acts 
for fear of the talk about the ‘frightful bore, don’t 
you know,’ I should hear in the lobby. I really don’t 
know what’s going to become of me,’’ 

‘“‘Then you had staked everything on the success of 
this play,’’ said Guy, who naturally just at present 
looked at all thé evils that might befall mankind from 
a financial standpoint. ‘‘ Will the loss be very heavy?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t care a penny about . that. y income 
ean easily foot the bills. lt’s the social side of the thing 
that just knocks.me over. How can I go out in society 
again and hear people whispering to one another, ‘Oh, 
there goes Shepard. He was the fellow who wrote that 
play that failed so dismally at the Criterion?’ The 
only thing for me to do is to keep in the dark till I 
can find something else connected with the theater, 
other than play writing, in which I can interest my- 
self.’’ 

On hearing these words a project suddenly shaped 
itself in Guy’s mind that for an instant almost took 
away his breath. It seemed so stupendous, so utterly 
out of the bounds of possibility. 

And yet even though there was but a slender thread 
on which to hang a hope, ought he to let this oppor- 
tunity slip without putting out a hand to at least 
make an attempt at grasping it? : 


; 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MR. ARTHUR SHEPARD. 


Guy and his peculiar companion had by this time 
reached the neighborhood of Central Park, and the 
former had now learned that the other’s name was 
Arthur Shepard, that he was Quite alone in the world 
so far as immediate family was concerned, although 
he had a host of relatives eager to fawn upon him by 
reason of the fortune his father had left bim. Having 
a strong taste for the stage, he had taken up play 
writing, and, as he numbered among his large list of 
friends many actors and not a few managers, he had 
had no difficulty in getting his comedy accepted. 

All this he told with the frankness of a child. 

‘‘Somehow it comforts me,’’? he explained, ‘‘to be 
able to talk in confidence to a fellow I’ve never seen 
before. You see it can’t do any harm; he doesn’t know 
any of my friends, and he can’t very well carry tales. 
I don’t know but gossip would lose all its sting if it 
were only carried on among total strangers. It would 
stop every time then, don’t you see, with the first per- 
son who heard it.’’ 

Whether impelled to do so by these philosophic pre- 
cepts, or influenced by the example set him, Guy is 
not certain, but he soon found himself telling bits of 
his own history to Mr. Shepard, and thus the way was 
paved for him to broach the matter upon which he 
felt so much might depend. 

‘¢Mr,. Shepard,’’ he began suddenly, ‘‘you just now 
said you wished you knew of something besides play 
writing in which you could interest yourself. I wonder 
if you are not the very person a smajl half-brother of 
mine would like to meet.’’ 

‘“What do you mean?’’ exclaimed the other excited- 
ly. ‘‘Give me something uow, at once, to fill my 
thoughts in place of this dreadful fiasco, and you will 
merit my lasting gratitude. You see, my dear boy, the 
penalty of being born rich, One has got to have a fad 
to furnish himself with occupation, and when one of 
these fails him—as mine has just done—he must 
straightway find another, or die of ennui. Now tell me 
about this half-brother of yours.’’ 

‘‘Well, I only make bold to mention the matter at 
all,’’? began Guy, ‘‘because you have some connection 
with the theater, and | think therefore that you might 
be able to take an interest in Harold’s aspirations. He 
wants an opening to become an ‘infant phenomenon ae 
in short, to play ‘Fauntleroy.’ He knows the story by 
heart, and ever since he discovered an article in the 
paper telling how many children there were throughout 
the country playing the part of tse little lord, and 
giving the amounts of the salary they received, he 
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has been very anxious to get an opening somewhere, 
and do his share toward paying the family expenses.’ 

‘‘But has he really talent, do you think?’’ said 
er who was listening with the most rapt atten- 

ion, 

‘*Miss Farleigh says he has. You see she is the only 
one to whom the boy has confided his ambitions, and 
it was only a day or two ago that she told me about 
them, She says that when they are alone together up 
there in the flat all day he reels off whole chapters of 
dialogue from the story. Now I notice that the man- 
ager of the Criterion has some of the rights for 
‘Fauntleroy,’ so I thought you might at least bring 
Harold to his notice.’’ 

**How old is the boy, did you say?”’ 

‘*Just ten.’’ 

**Ts he dark or light?”? 

‘‘Light; a blonde, with blue eyes. Oh, he’s a regular 
Cedric Erro in looks.’? 

‘¢Will you bring him down to my rooms iu the Jura 
to-morrow night? English will want something to take 
the place of my play right off, andif this boy turns out 
to be a real phenomenon, he can put ‘Fauntleroy’ 
right on. -If, as you say, he knows the words already, 
I’ll undertake to coach him for the part in a week’s 
time, and manage the tour for him, All this, of course, 
if he turns out what we both trust he. will. I scarcely 
dare hope it, though. If you knew the number of chil- 
dren that have been brought to English since the 
Fauntleroy craze started, and had seen for yourself, as 
I have, how il! ee they were for the part, you 
would understand what I mean when I say that I 
‘scarcely dare hope.” You can come with him down to 
the Jura to-morrow night, can you? You know where 
it is. 

‘Oh, yes, I lived there myself once and have a friend 
there—Bert Arlington. Perhaps you know him?”’ 

‘¢ Arlington! Of course I do, and a nice fellow he is. 
He can tell you about me, and convince you that I 
am all right, if you did find me butting my: head 
against a brick wall likea Harlem goat. But I must 
leave you here. By the time 1 get back to my rooms 
everything will have quieted down, and I needu’t meet 
anybody till morning, when I hope I shall have quieted 
down too, thanks to you.’’ 

‘*To me!’’ exclaimed Guy in surprise. ‘‘Why, I 
haven’t done anything to belp you I am sure.’’ 

‘*Why, yes, you have. You came up and spoke kind- 
ly to me when you didn’t know I had money. I tell 
you, we chaps who are afflicted with wealth appreciate 
little things like that. But good-night.. Here is my 
eard. I shall expect you and the boy to-morrow night 
about eight.’’ 

He_held out his hand, shook Guy’s heartily, then 
turned on his heel and'strode rapidly back toward the 
heart of the town. 

‘‘Well, of all the queer adventures I ever had, this is 
the oddest,’’ soliloquized Guy, as he quickened his own 
steps in order not to miss going home with Ward. ‘‘I’ll 
ask Bert all about Shepard to-morrow. Maybe he’sa 
crank, and is putting on airs about being so wealthy, 
aud all that, although I don’t believe it of him. 
There’s that outspoken frankness about the fellow that 
impels me to trust him almost in spite of myself. 
Wonder what Ward will say to the affair?’’ 

He reached the drug store just as his friend was 
leaving, and at once told him the story of his strange 
encounter, 

‘“*By Jove, the fellow had been drinking, hadn’t 
he??? exclaimed Ward, when Guy was about half 
through the recital. 

**No, indeed, he hadn’t, or I’d have detected it, but 

‘wait till you hear the rest;’? and Hammersley then 
went on to tell about Harold and the possibility of his 
eee an opening to act the star role in a popular 
play. 
‘*Great Caesar, if that goes through, that ten-year- 
older will be earning more money a week than you and 
I put together!’’? and Ward gave vent to a long low 
whistle, which might mean either supreme satisfaction 
or the reverse. 

‘Well, I believe they get all the way from twenty 
to seven hundred dollars a week,’’ responded Guy. 

*‘Seven hundred !’?’ ejaculated Ward. ‘‘Don’t believe 
it, not to doubt you, Hammersley, but the newspaper 
in which you saw the statement. But do you suppose 
his mother will let him act, if this manager says he 
will do?”? , 

‘‘I think so, if we do not say anything about it till 
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we bring back a favorable report from Mr. English, 
So be careful how you speak about the matter at home 
before we learn the decision.’’ 

The next day, as soon as he reached the office, Guy 
asked Arlington what he knew about Shepard. 

‘*Oh, you mean the fellow whose play failed so dis- 
mally at the Criterion last night!’?’ exclaimed Bert, 
‘*T was there myself, aud a worse fiasco [ have uever 
seen, though the actors did their very best to save it. 
I understand that English has already decided to take 
it off at the end of the week. But about this Arthur 
Shepard, Do you know him??’? 

‘*T have met him,’’ answered Guy, guardedly. He 
did not wish to say much about him till he had heard 
Arlington’s opinion of the man. 

‘*Well, you found him a little queer, I’ll venture,”’ 
went on Bert. ‘‘But he’s an awfully good-hearted 
chap, and I feel downright sorry for him. Still, he 
can easily afford to lose any money he’s sunk in the 
venture. He’s said to be worth threeor four millions.”’ 

A customer coming in claimed Guy’s attention at 
this oo and nothing further was said on the subject. 
But he had learned enough to convince him that Shep- 
ard was a gentleman, and when he went home that 


night he was in a more excitable frame of mind than 


he had been in since his mother had fallen on the 
stage at Brilling. 

arold had not been told yet, but as soon as he had 
seen his mother that night, Guy called the boy into 
their bedroom and suggested that he had better put 
on his velvet suit. 

‘* And perhaps Miss Farleigh has a red sash she will 
lend you,’’ he added. ‘‘Your overcoat will hide it 
while we are on the cars.’ 

‘Oh, Guy,’’ cried the boy, his eyes dilating. ‘‘Has 
she told ‘you about it?’’ 

‘*Yes; and you are going with me toa manager to- 
night to see what you can do. Who knows but you 
will be the one to raise the fortunes of the family to 
the top notch?’’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
HAROLD APPEARS BEFORE THE MANAGER, 


Mr. Arthur Shepard’s apartments at the Jura were 
luxurious in the extreme. The most expensive rugs 
covered the polished floors, while Japanese screens, 
oriental pottery and Egyptian relics were scattered 
about in boundless profusion. 

‘‘Tt reminds me of Grandpa Dodge’s,’? Harold whis- 
pered, as the servant ushered them into the drawing- 
room. 

‘That shows the stuff the sturdy little chap is made 
of,’’ reflected Guy. ‘‘Not one word of regret for the 
luxuries he has lost have [ ever heard him utter.’ 

It was true. The boy seemed so entirely content at 
finding his mother that no invidious comparisons be- 
tween his present mode of life and that which he had 
enjoyed for the previous four months appeared ever to 
occur to him. Even now, his remark concerning the 
similiarity of the furnishings to those to which he had 
been accustomed in Brilling had no trace’ of regret in 
it. 

Mr. Shepard appeared at once in a velvet smoking 
jacket, and Guy noticed by the involuntary drawing 
in of his breath when his eye fell on Harold that the 
impression produced by the appearance of the boy was 
a favorable one. 

‘‘Mr. English will be here in a moment,’’ he said, 
as he shook hands. ‘‘Ah, here he is now,’’ and he 
went forward to greet a tall gentleman, with a 
close-shaven black beard and a searching way of look- 
ing at one through his eyeglasses that Guy thought 
must be particularly trying to Harold under the cir- 
cumstances, 

‘‘This is the boy, then, is it?’’? he said in a quick,_ 
business-like tone, when the introductions had been 
made, 

He walked up to Harold, put his hand on his head 
for an instant, and placed the latter against his vest, 
keeping an eye on a certain particular button as he 
did so, 

‘‘Height all right,’? he commented. ‘‘Good figure, 
too, and just the coloring for Fauntleroy. Now let’s 
hear what you can do, young man. Here, Shepard, take 
him off into your bedroom yonder, as far away as you 
can get, and yet have him in sight. I want to see how 
his voice fills. You know the book pretty well, they 
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tell me,’’ he went on, turning to Harold, ~ ‘‘Can you 
give us some of that talk of Cedric with his grand- 
father in the second act?’’ 

‘Yes, I know it all by heart,’’ answered Harold 
readily, looking straight up into Mr. English’s eyes: 
and as the boy walked off with Shepard, Guy heard 
the manager mutter: | 

‘¢Birst class carriage. Doesn’t hang his head and 
_ look silly when spoken to.”’ 

‘‘T’]1 do the grandfather act,’’ 
when they had reached the other room, and hastily 
putting two chairs anda table_in position, he an- 
nounced that all was ready for Harold to begin. 

So without any blushings or stammerings, or in- 


proposed Shepard 


quiries of ‘‘Where’’ tne boy started off at ‘Are you . 


the earl??? and with only slight pauses for the grand- 
father’s replies, whieh Shepard, not knowing the 
part, was obliged to fill in with dumb show, went on 
till he was interrupted by an outburst of hand clapping 
from Mr. English. 

‘That will do,’’? said the manager, ‘‘If only you 
can escape stage fright you ought to get through first- 
rate with a little coaching.’’ 

On hearing this, Harold’s reserve gave way, and 
pounding across the floor he came rushing up to Mr. 
English and demanded, eagerly: ‘‘Oh, will I, and will 
you really give mea chance to play the part? I—l 
thought it was too good to be true when Guy told me 
there was a little bit of a chance of it.’’ 

‘‘Well, now we will talk it over a little with your 
brother here while you—"’ Mr. English hesitated and 
glanced at Shepard, who promptly came to the rescue 
with a Japanese dish full of photographs and the sug- 
gestion: ‘‘Here, Harold, take these over to the lamp 
yonder, and study up an attitude. They are pictures of 
various Fauntleroy boys and girls.’’ 

As soon as the boy had gone off, ‘Mr. English ad- 
dressed himself to Guy. . 

‘¢Have you authority to make business arrangements 
for your brother?’’ he began. ‘‘I should like to put 
this thing through at once, so we can announce 
Fauntleroy for next Monday.”’ 

‘No, I'am afraid not finally,’? answered Guy. 
‘¢You see we have said nothing to his mother about 
all this as yet. She is ill and we did not wish to excite 
her needlessly. Now that you have decided the boy 
will be apt to make a success, if you will make us an 
offer for his services, I will be glad to submit it to her, 
and let you know the result at the earliest possible 
moment.’’ 


‘‘T suppose by that you would like to know the 
salary I am willing to give him,”’ responded Mr. Eng- 
lish, reflectively stroking his beard. ‘*You see he is 
utterly untrained for the stage, although manifesting 
a remarkable aptitude for it. Taking this fact into 
consideration I cannot consistently offer more than 
thirty dollars a week to begin with—and to continue, 
say, for a period of three months. Contract to be 
broken by either party only after two weeks’ - notice. 
That is fair, isn’t it?’’ 

With a vivid recollection of the experience with 
Colonel Starr, Guy was bound to admit that it was, 
and promised to submit the offer to Mrs. Hammersley 
and report upon it the next morning at the theater if 
possible when he came to business. 

‘¢And if favorable,’’ said Mr. English, rising and 
drawing on his gloves, ‘‘as I trust it may he, bring 
the boy with you, and we will get him accustomed to 
the stage at once. Let me see, the name is—-—’? 

‘‘Harold, Harold Glenn,’’ returned Guy, for Mrs. 
Hammmersley had preferred that the boy should re- 
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tain his father’s name rather than take her present 


one. 

‘Good, that will look well on the bills,’’ went on 
the manager, ‘‘which reminds me of another reason 
for haste in this matter. I must go back to the theater 
now as quickly as possible, Good-night, Shepard. Much 
obliged for your offices in this matter. Good-by, Mr. 
Hammersley. Good-night, Harold.”’ 

Mr. English hurried off, and ee and his brother 
were about to follow him, when hepard announced 
that he couldn’t think of letting them go yet. He then 
got out the raraphenalia for some sleight-of-hand 
tricks, sent upstairs to Arlington to come down and 
help him, and the two then roceeded to thoroughly 
delight and mystify Harold till nine o’clock, when ice 
cream and cake was produced, after which Guy de- 
clared positively that it was time for little boys to be 
to bed. 

‘Pll be at the Criterion to-morrow when you get 
there, Hammersley,’’ said Shepard at parting, ‘‘and 
will take charge of our young star. while you are at 
the office. So you can tell bis mother he will be well 
cared for.’’ 

‘‘But the costumes,’’ suggested Guy, the thought of 
them suddenly: occurring to him. ‘‘Shall we be ex- 
pected to provide them?’’ . 

‘‘Oh, no, I imagine not, under the present con- 
tract,’? answered Shepard. ‘‘T will speak to English 
about that in the morning, and let you know when 
you come.’’ 

Harold said but little on the way home, but bis eyes 
sparkled, and once or twice Guy saw his lips moving, 
sirowing that he was conuing the lines of the familiar 
ears ; ; 
‘‘When are you going to speak to mamma about it, 
Guy??? he asked, as they left the train at Ninety-Third 
street. ‘‘To-night?’’ 

‘If she is awake, yes,’’ was the answer. 

The older lad was almost as excited over this sudden 
prospect which had opened before them as was the 
younger. Thirty dollars a week! Why, that would lift 
them entirely above all cause for worriment. And yet, 
it seemed heartless to look on this sordid side, and 
to reflect that they were to owe their respite from 


grinding poverty to the offices of a boy of ten. 


Still, one glance at the radiant young face beside 
him was enough to prove convincingly the fact that 
the earning of this weekly wage would be pure and 
unalloyed delight, not toil. And in this frame of 
mind, Guy sought his mother’s chamber when they 
reached the flat. 

She was awake, ané feeling easier, she said. 

- 6¢¥ou have been out with Harold, Ruth tells me,” 
she begun, when Guy came in. 

‘Yes, mother, and I want to tell you all about it 
now;?’ and thinking it best that the subject should be 
approached gradually, Guy started in with an account 
of his adventure in front of the Criterion Theater the 

revious evening, and wound up witha report of Mr. 

nglish’s offer of an hour before. 

‘©And now all rests with you, mother,’’ he con- 
cluded. ‘‘Harold is completely wrapped up in the idea, 
but I can see he loves the art for its own sake and not 
for any notoriety it may bring him, so that it cannot 
harm him. And [ will undertake to go with him every 
night to the theater. And I believe it will hasten your 
recovery if you have it to look forward to see him 
act,”’ 

‘Do you, Guy? Well, then, I will consent.’’ 

And Guy hurried off to Harold with the good news. 


(TO BE CONTINUED,) 
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Highteen hundred and ninety-eight! With the 
joyous clangor of the midnight bells still ringing 
in our ears, we arose this morning to a new day 
and anew year. It is like commencing a journey 
through unknown and trackless lands, this’ first 
impression of the day. There is something in the 
very ‘‘feel’’ of the air, something that tells us we 
are on the threshold of a momentous period of our 
lives. If we are old boys, we look back and scan 
the dimly-fading weeks and months and years of 
the past and mark the spots of sorrew and the 
glowing oases of joy. But if we are young, it is to 
the coming year that we turn. That is the differ- 
ence between age and youth—retrospection and 
anticipation. 


The phrase, ‘‘A Happy New Year,’’ comes 
readily from the lips at this season. One hears it 
on all sides. Itislike the stereotyped, ‘‘Good- 
morning,’’ or the monotonous comments on the 
weather. Sometimes it is said with feeling, how 
ever. When a motber, a father, brother or sister, 
or a dear friend clasps your hand on this morning 
and says, with a tender gleam in the eye and a 
catch in the voice, ‘‘A Happy New Year, and God 
Bless You!’’ you can know that it comes from 
deep down in the heart. That is how we feel 
toward our readers. We cannot clasp each by the 
hand, much as we would like to, but we can wish 
them, in all sincerity—A Happy New Year! 


This is also the day when we are supposed to 
‘‘turn over new leaves.’’ The expression is pecu- 
liarly applicable to Army and Navy. Our many 
readers will turn over ‘‘new leaves’’ and they will 
find that each contains something of interest and 
something well worth reading. The promises made 
when this publication was started are in progress 
of fulfillment. If you look through the pages of this 
‘number you will see that it is not equalled by any 
juvenile periodical extant. It is only in Army and 
Navy that you can find two complete novelettes 
detailing the adventures of cadets at the famous 
Government schools. 


Those alone would be well worth the price of the 
publication, but, in addition, you will find four 
splendid serials written by the best authors ob- 
tainable. William Murray Graydon, Matthew 
White, Jr., Brooks McCormick and Frank H. 
Converse form a quartette hard to beat. Their 
stories speak for themselves. The new serial, 
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‘“The Treasure of Isora; or, The Giant Islanders 
of Tiburon,’’ is one of the best and most exciting 
juvenile tales it has been our good fortune to read. 
It is filled with thrilling adventures, and the de- 
scription of the struggle for the treasure has few 
equals in literature. Mr. Graydon’s fascinating tale 
of wild adventure in Northwest Canada has reached 
a, stage where the reader can easily recognize its 
merit. In addition to these novelettes and serials, 
will be found a splendid short story and several 
pages of interesting departments, forming, on the 
whole, a galaxy of reading matter far and above 
that in other publications. That fact is certainly 
patent to you. 


For the coming year we have in hand or in 
preparation serial stories by authors whose works 
have made them favorites among our readers. The 
exclusive services of Ensign Clarke Fitch, U.S. N., 


and Lieutenant Frederick Garrison have been. se-* 


cured, and their charming stories of cadet school 
life will continue to form a prominent feature of 


Army and Navy. Mr. William Murray Graydon is — 


under special contract, and four of his inimitable 
serials will appear during the coming twelve 
months. There will also be published stories by 
A. I. Putnam, Lieutenant Lionel Lounsberry, En- 
rique H. Lewis, Horatio Alger, Jr., Arthur Sewall, 
George H. Coomber, Brooks McCormick, Captain 
C. M. Ashley, Matthew White, Jr., and others. 


Past experience has proved conclusively that our 
young friends are unanimously in favor of prize 
contests, As it is our intention to give the readers 
just what they wish in every: particular, competi- 
tions for valuable prizes will be conducted through- 
out the year. A new contest is now in preparation. 
Full details will be given shortly. The result of 
the ‘Criticism Contest,’’ recently finished, will be 
announced in the next number. 


Army and Navy will be improved in every part 
during the coming year. Especial attention will 
be paid to illustrations. A superior quality of 


_ paper will be used, a new cover of a neat and at- 


tractive design will be adopted, and everything 
possible done to make the publication the best of 


its class. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘‘Blots’’ for November has reached the ‘¢Table.”’ 
Although only in its third issue it is one of the bright- 
est papers in the *dom. The current number contains 
much of interest to amateur journalists and writers. 


‘‘The New Recorder’? for November is an _ interest- 
ing number, The new heading is very artistic and re- 
flects credit upon its designer. A _ well-written special 
article on Thanksgiving by F. Arthur Atkinson is the 
leader. Editorial notes and the regular departments 
are apove the usual mark. 

The editor, Mr. Floyd R. Switzer, 
contents of his Christmas number. 


announces the 


os 


‘“The Young American’’ is one of the latest papers 
to enter the field. It is published in Osage, Lowa, by 
Paul Hallingby, and is an eighth page publication, 
81-2 by 6. The first number contains a serial entitled 
‘‘Ramapo Pass,’’ an announcement by the editor and 
some interesting miscellaneous matter. Mr. Hallingby 
desires original contributions and wishes it known that 
sample copies will be cheerfully furnished on applica- 
tion. 


The United Amateur Press Association. 


Morro: “United we stand; divided we fall.”’ 


“Objects and priuciples. First—To unite fraternally 
all those interested in amateur journalism. 

Second—To advance the interest taken in literary ac- 
complishments. h 

Third—’o uphold, maintain and perpetuate all de- 
partments connected with this association. 

Fourth—l'o induce the young people of America to 
- become interested in amateurdom. . 

Fifth—To enable its muiembers to place before the 
public, articles, poems, stories or whatever they have 
achieved. in literary pursuits. 

Sixth—To instruct its members so that they may 
gain higher honors. 

This organization was started in Philadelphia, Pa., 


September 2, 1895, by William H. Greenfield, who was - 


its first president. With but comparatively few mem- 
bers at the start, it has been steadily gaining in mem- 
bership until it numbers nearly two hundred members 
at this writing, which shows its popularity with the 
young people. 

Great interest was manifested at its first election, by 
ballot, which occurred in December, ’96. 

The increase of inembership has caused the associa- 
tion to hold conventions. The first was beld in Phila- 
delphia, on the 19th, 20th and Zist of August, 1897, 
and was a huge success. . 

The following board of officers was elected and will 
be installed in January, 1898: J. Fred Crosson, presi- 
dent, 520 South Eighteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Miss Mame Weigel, first vice-president, 1324 William 
street, Harrisburg, Pa.; Harry M Konwiser, second 
vice-president, 36 Barbara street, Newark, N. J.; Har- 
ris Reed, Jr., secretary, Box 3533 Station O., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; C. I. Geibel, treasurer, Cheltenham, Pa.; 
Samuel De Hayn, Eastern chief of reviews, 1732 South 
Seventeenth street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Don. C. Wil- 
son, Western chief of reviews, 2025 M street, Lincoln 
Neb.: Miss Edith M. Ericson, chairman credential 
committee, L. Box 9, Elroy, Wis. ; ‘Bits and Chips,’?’ 


official organ, 58 Taylor avenue, Utica, N. Y.; 1898 
convention seat, Milwaukee. 

The newly-elected officers, in order to make the as- 
sociation a success, numerically and financially, wish 
the co-operation of every reader of this who hus liter- 
ane inclinations, 

ull particulars concerning admission fee aud dues 
can be obtained by addressing the secretary or any 
officer of the association. 


Amateur Journalism. 


(The following graphic article was submitted by 
Mr. R. Meyling of Petaluma, California, in the 
‘¢ Amateur Journalism Contest.’’ It is published for 
the benefit of those interested in the ’dom.) 


No other art will give more pleasure and profit than 
amateur journalism. Several papers are already pub- 
lished by amateurs and the subject only needs encour- 
agement to give it a more widespread attention. I 
have given below some practical hints on the subject 
hoping that it may aid many young people in the pub- 
lishing of amateur papers. 

The first requisite will be a press and type, the cost 
of which will depend upon the size of the paper you 
wish to publish. A small hand press, which will print 
a form 5 1-2x8 inches, with five fonts of type, ink, 
furniture, etc., may be purchased for $25. Extra fonts 
of type costing from 80 cents to $1.50 will be necessary. 
For the editorial column long primer is most suitable. 
In short, a complete outfit will cost from $35 to $50, 
although this is only estimated for a small paper; 
larger outfits will cost more in proportion. 

The size of a paper is not an easy point to decide, 
for this will depend upon the size of the press, fre- 
quency of issue, and the command of articles and ad- 
vertising. ‘I'wo folios, one placed within the other, ard 
the page being 5 1-2x8 or 8x9 inches, I think would be 
most advisable. If you wish to devote your paper to 
miscellaneous subjects I would advise a monthly issue, 
but if you desire to publish local news also, would 
advise a weekly issue. 

Articles for publication may be secured by placing a 
notice to that effect in tle editorial column. To secure 
advertising visit the stores and shops of your town, 
and ask the proprietors of same for it. Advertising 
for the first issue may be secured by doing as above 
and printing a large issue of the first number and dis- 
tributing them throughout the neighborhood. The 
distributing will at the same time serve as a method 
for securing subscribers. Each copy should be marked 
‘‘Sample Copy.’’ To further develop your circulation 
send out some person, giving them a percentage ou 
each subscriber secured. 

As space permits I will give a few hints on composi- 
tion and presswork. After the prepared ‘‘copy’? 
comes from the ‘editorial table if must be set into 
type. This is an easily acquired art, though at first it 
may seem ditficult. Lay the copy on the case at your 
right band side, holding the stick in your left band, 
read a few words from the copy and pick up the type 
with your right hand, placing them in the stick. When 
a line is completed place a rule after it and begin a 
new line, going through the same process until your 
stick is full. Empty the stick by placing the type into a 
galley. 

When the make-up in the form is finished the form 
is ready to go to press. The paper should be slightly 
sprinkled with water by a sponge for this will insure 
an even impression. This should be done the day be- 
fore you go to press. 
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OUR JOKE DEPARTMENT. 


Quite Positive. 


A country schoolmaster had been telling his scholars 


about the seasons and their peculiarities, and to 
impress the facts upon their minds he questioned 
them upon the points he had given. Several queries had 
been put, and he finally reached the stupid boy in the 
corner, 

‘‘Well, Tommy, I suppose you have been paying 
attention?’’ . 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ he aswered promptly. 

‘‘T’m glad to hear it. Now, can you tell me what 
there is in the spring?’ 

‘*Yes, sir, I can; but I don’t want to.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, you do. Don’t be afraid. You have heard 
the other scholars. Come, now, tell us what there is in 
the spring.’”’ 

‘Why, why, sir, there’s a frog an’ a lizard an’a 
dead cat init; butI didn’t put ’em there. It was 
another boy, for I see him do it.” 


Friendly. 


‘Man, Sandy, is that you?’’ exclaimed in surprise 
an old man in the street the other day. ‘‘Man, I 
thought ye were deid. I heard ye were dreoned!”’ 

“Oh, no; it wasna me,’’ returned Sandy, solemnly. 
‘*It was ma brither.’’ 

‘‘Dear me! dear me!’’ murmured the old man. 
“Whit a pity! Whit a terrible pity!” 

There was a somewhat thoughtful look on Sandy’s 
face as he wandered away. 


Presidential Pointer. 


American Youth—‘‘Father, can’t any man get to be 
President if he works for it?’? 

Father—‘‘No, my son. It’s the man who doesn’t 
work for it that get’s there.”’ 


A Horrifying Discovery. 
Little Girl—‘‘Oh, mamma, you’ll have to send dat 
new nurse off. She’s awful wicked!’ - 
Mamma—‘‘Horrors! What does she do?’? 
Little Girl—‘‘She tells us Bible stories on week 


days.’’ 
Full Stock. 


Customer—‘‘ Have you any rare old cheese??? 
New Boy—‘'Yes sir. Got all sorts—rare, very rare, 
raw, er alive.’’ 
Country Bumpkins, 


Little Miss De Fashion(at the opera)—‘‘I guess those 
folks in that box is from the country.”? 

Mrs. De F.—‘‘Why, dear?’?’ 

Little Miss De Fashion—‘‘T can’t hear a word they 


say.’? 
Knowing and Thinking. 
Mamma—‘‘Can you pass nie the cake, dear?’’ 
Little Dear—‘‘I finks you’s had all ’at is dvod for 
ou. 
: Mamma—‘‘How do you know???’ 
Little Dear—‘*I don’t know, I only fink, like you do 
wen I wants fings.’’ 


The Height of Hospitality. 


Mother—'‘Why have you put on that old dress? and, 
dear me, why are you rubbing that dirt on your 
face?’’ 

Little Daughter—‘‘Susie Slummer has tum to eall on 

me,an’ she’s dot an old dress aun’ a dirty face.”? 


Vigorous Kissing. 
Mother—‘‘Bobby, come right up stairs this instant 
and change your shoes and stockings.’’ | 
Bobby—‘‘ They isn’t wet.?? 
Mother—‘‘Indeed they are, just soaking. I can hear 
them ‘sop, sop, sop’ whenever you walk,’’ 
Bobby—‘‘That’s Sis and Mr. Nicefello in th’ 


lor.’? 
Old Cheese, 


Mamma—‘‘ What’s the matter, my pet??? 
Little Pet—*‘ My tongue hurts tellible,’? 
Mamma—'‘‘ Did you bite it?” 

Little Pet—‘‘No’m,; zee cheese bited it.’? 


par- 
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es in Album and Cat's Frere. 


105 Congo, &c., 5 cents. 
Ageits, 50 per cent. 


500 games, tricks, paper 8mos, &e., 10c. 
REALM, Sta. A, Boston, Mass. 
Mention Army and Navy. 


Send 2c. stamp for fample Book of all the FINEST and 

ARDS LATEST Styles in Beveled Edge, Hidden Name, Silk 
Fringe,Envelope and Calling CARDS FOR 1898. WE SELL 

GENUINE CARDS, NOT TRASH. UNION CARD CO., Columbus, Ohic, 


FOR EVERYBODY 


BOOK TEN CENTS EACH, 


The following list of books will be found useful, entertaining, and 
full of instructive information for all. They are handsomely 
hound in attractive covers, printed on good quality paner, illus- 
trated, and are marvels of excellence. ‘These books have never 
before been offered at such a low figure. "Lhe price, 10 cents each 
neludes postage, 











USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE INFORMATION, 


Album Writer's Assistant, 

Short Hand for Everybody. 

How to Do Business. 

Amateur’s Manual of Photography. 
Mills’ Universal Letter-Writer. 
The Hunter and Angler, 
The Complete Angler, 
Riding and Driving. 
Poe’s Foot-Ball. Complete Training Guide for Amateur 
Campbell’s Lawn Tennis. Dunn's Fencing Instructor. 

The Complete Checker Player, Capt. Webb’s Swimming 
Backgammon and Bagatelle. Instructor. 

Out Door Sports. Aquatic Guide; or, Yachting «and 
The Young Gymnast. . Sailing. 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 


oleon’s Book of Fate. 
NP Zola’s Dream Book, 


Boys’ Own Book of Boats 
The Book of Knowledge. 
Everyday Cook Book. 

The Taxidermist Manual. 
Ciood Housekeeping. 

The International Cricket’ Guide. 
Amateur and Professional Oarsman’s 

Manual, 


Cupid’s Dream Book 


TRICKS. 


Heller’s Hand Book of Magic. 
Herrman’s Tricks with Cards. 


Herrman’s Black Art. 
The Way to Do Magic. 


RECITATIONS AND READINGS. 


The Peerless Reciter. 
The Young Elocutionist. 


Select Recitations and Readings, 
The Standard Reciter, 


These books will be sent prepaid upon receipt of 10 cents each: 
When ordering, please be particular to send the full title of the 
books desired, also your full name and address. ‘The books are 10 
cents each, postage free. Address 


STREET & SMITH, 25 Rose St., New York 
(Manual Library Department.) 


HOW. TO DO BUSINESS. 


This book is a guide to success in life, embracing Principles of 
Business, Choice of Pursuit, Buying and Selling, General Manage- 
ment, Mechanical Trades, Manitfacturing, Bookkeeping, Causes 
of Success and Failure, Business Maxims and Forms, ete. Tt also 
contains an appendix of complete business forms and a dictionary 
of commercial terms. No young man should be without this 
valuable book. It gives complete information about trades. 
professions and Occupatoin in which any young man is interested. 
Price ten cents. Address 


ee. STREET & SMITH, 25 Rose street, New York 
(Manual Library Department.) 


OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 


Complete instructions for playing many of the most popular out 
of-door games is found inthis took. ‘The games are illustrated 
and very easily mastered. Pric€ ten cents. Address 

STREET & SMITH, 25 Rose street, New Vork 











Be snre ‘to use “Mrs. Winslow’s 
Mo Soothing Syrup” for your children 
While "Seething. 25 cents a bottle. 


Mention Army and Navy Weekly. 
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. Mark Mallory at West Point. 


. Winning a Naval Appointment; or 







NAY WY 


48 LARGE MAGAZINE PAGES. 


Three Serial Stories by the best Writers. 


Two Complete Naval and 


Military Stories. Sketches, Special Articles, Departments. 
ALL FOR FIVE CENTS. 





LIST OF STORIES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Clifford Faraday’s Ambition. 
Naval Sham Battle. 


A Tale of a 
Clif 


Faraday’s Victory. 
Mark Mallory’s Heroism; or, First Steps 


Toward West Point. 


. The Rival Candidates; or, Mark’s Fight for 


a Military Cadetship. 

Clif Faraday’s Endurance; or, Preparing for 
the Naval Academy. 

Passing the Examinations; or, Clif Faraday’s 
Success. 

Mark Mallory’s Stratagem; or, Hazing the 
Hazers. 

In West Point at Last; or, Mark Mallory’s 
Triumph, 


| Clif Faraday’s Generosity; or, Pleading an 


it. 


Enemy’s Cause. 


. A Naval Plebe’s Experience; or, Clif Faraday 


at Annapolis. 
Mark Mallory’s Chum; or, The Trials of a 
West Point Cadet. 


. Friends and Foes at West Point; or, Mark 


Mallory’s Alliance. 
Clif Faraday’s Forbearance; or, The Struggle 
in the Santee’s Hold. 


. Settling a Score; dr, Clif Faraday’s Gallant 


Fight 
Mark Mallory’s Honor; or, A West Point 
Mystery. 


. Fun and Frolics at West Point; or, Mark 


Mallory’s Clever Rescue. 
Clif Faraday’s Deftance; or, 


Breaking a 
Cadet Rule. 


. A Naval Academy Hazing; or, Clif Faraday’s 


Winning Trick. 

Mark Mallory’s Battle; or, Plebe Against 
Yearling. 

A West Point Combine; or, Mark Mallory’s 
New Allies. 

Clif Faraday’s Expedient; or, the Trial of 
the Crimson Spot. 


. The End of the Feud; or, Clif Faraday’s 


Generous Revenge. 
Mark Mallory’s Danger; or, In the Shadow 
of Dismissal. 


- Mark Mallory’s Feat; or, Making Friends of 


Enemies. 
Clif Faraday’s Raid; or, Plebe Fun and 
Triumphs. 


No. 


14. 


15. 


An Enemy’s Blow; or, Clif Faraday in Peril. 

Mark Mallory in Camp; or, Hazing the 
Yearlings. 

A West Point Comedy; or, Mark Mallory’s 
Practical Joke. 

Clif Faraday’s Escape; or, Foiling a Daring 
Plot. 


. A Practice Ship Frolic; or, How Clif Faraday 


Outwitted the Enemy. 
Mark Mallory’s Celebration; or, A Fourth of 
July at West Point. 


. Mark Mallory on Guard; or, Deviling a West 


Point Sentry. 
Clif Faraday, Hero; or, A Risk for a Friend. 


. An Ocean Mystery; o1, Clif Faraday’s Strange 


Adventure, 

Mark Mallory’s Peril; or, A Test of Friend- 
ship. 

A West Point Hop; or, Mark Mallory’s De- 
termination. 

Clif Faraday’s Troupe; or, An Entertainment 


at Sea. 
- Mark Mallory’s Peril; or, The Plotting of 
an Enemy. 
Clif Faraday’s Hazard. A Practice Cruise 
Incident. 


. A Waif of the Sea. 


Mark Mallory’s Defiance; or, Fighting a 
Hundred Foes. 


. Mark Mallory’s Decision; or, Facing a New 


Danger. 
Cadets Ashore; or, Clif Faraday’s Adven- 
ture in Lisbon. 


. Saving a King; or, Clif Faraday’s Brave 


Deed. 
Mark Mallory’s 


Escape; or, Foiling an 
Enemy’s Plot. 


. Mark Mallory’s Strange Find; or, The Secret 


of the Counterfeiter’s Cave. 
Clif Faraday’s Deliverance. An Adventure 
in Madeira. 


. A Peril of the Sea. 


Mark Mallory’s Treasure; or, a Midnight 
Hunt for Gold. 


. Mark Mallory’s Misfortune; or, The Theft 


of the Counterfeiter’s Gold. 
Clif Faraday’s Combat; or, Defending His 
Country’s Honor. 


. Clif Faraday’s Gallantry; or, Balking a Con- 


spiracy. 
Mark Mallory’s Bargain; or, The Story of 
the Stolen Treasure. 


BACK NUMBERS ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Address Army and Navy, 
STREET & SMITH, 238 William St., New York City. . 
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Cadet School Stories 
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‘The Monarch of Juvenile Publications. ”’ 


ARMY AND N AVY | 


A Weeklv Publication 


OF 


FORTY-EIGHT PAGES AND ILLUMINATED COVER. 


8 


PRICE, FIVE CENTS, 


Subscription, - - - - $2.50 Per Year. 


Fun and Adventures Among West Point “ke 
Annapolis Cadets. 











TWO COMPLETE STORIES EACH WEEK, DESCRIBING IN FAS- 
CINATING DETAIL LIFE AT THE FAMOUS GOVERNMEN a 
ACADEMIES. 
These stories, written by graduates of the academies, are true in every |i} 

particular, and show vividly how the military and naval cadets enjoy life |i} 

while learning to become officers in the Government military and nava 
service. 


ARMY AND NAVY Sitscazssciz eetee teat mss! [pe 
PRICE, FIVE CENTS ° 


FOR SALE ‘BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. |\~ 





STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 238 William St., 


NEVVY YORK CITY. 


